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Aotes. 
PRINCE METTERNICH AND THE FIRST NEWS 
OF NAPOLEON’S ESCAPE FROM ELBA (1815). 


Varnhagen (b. 1785, d. 1858),* who may well 
apply to himself the title of Schriftsteller-Staats- 
mann (writer-statesman), has left us, in his his- 
torical and biographical works, which will always 
stamp him as a keen observer and acute narrator, 
as well as in his “ Diaries” and other writings 
edited after his death by his talented niece, a 
multitude of facts, curiosities, secrets, and mé- 
moires, all relating to the history of the nineteenth 
century, the authenticity of which will supply the 


future historian with the most striking minutiz | 
of such events of our times as may be thought | 


worthy of being related to future generations. We 
must not seek for these facts in his own writings 
merely, but often, too, in the letters addressed to 
him b 
an influence upon and even over the present cen- 
tury; and it must be observed that the commen- 
taries which Varnhagen was wont to write down 
with regard to his correspondents, and the publi- 
cation of which has given rise to much malevolent 
feeling in cabinets and at courts, considerably 


* Thope it may not be considered superabundant on | 


my part if I always give, and even repeat, the dates of 
births, deaths, great events, &c., as I think it the best 
method of bringing the time or the times I am speaking 
of intwitively before the reader’s mind.—H. K. 


most of the celebrities who have exercised | thi 
| thing. 


enhance the communications this “ writer-states- 
man” received ; whilst, on the other hand, these 
annotations often bring down upon the writers 
the stamp of nothingness, or worse, of badness. 
One of these corresponding celebrities was Prince 
Metternich (b. 1773, d. 1859), who, directly and 
indirectly (through Alexander von Humboldt), 
kept up a lively intercourse with Varnhagen until 
his death. It seems, however, that it was not a 
feeling of intimacy or of friendship which united 
the Austrian statesman to Varnhagen and his 
accomplished wife Rahel (Carlyle’s “spiritual 
queen”), but mere ambition and vanity on the 
part of the prince. He was clever enough to 
understand that Varnhagen’s influence as a writer, 
or, as he would have been called in former times, 
a chronicler, extended over future times and fu- 
ture views as well— that it was of the greatest 
importance to him (Prince Metternich) to keep 
this “chronicler” au fait with regard to things 


| and events that could and would shed a lustre 
Dialogue — Passage in Plautus — Natural Inheritance — | 


around him—that he thought it even worth while 
to flatter and perhaps to deceive, in order to 
attain his object, and covering all with the veil 
of friendship. To this vanity and ambition we 
are indebted for many curious facts of the prince 
himself, as well as for those noted down by _ 
hagen respecting the former. 

Thus we find that Varnhagen is writing in 
1814 from Vienna, where at that time the famous 
Wiener Congress was sitting (mostly, alas! at 
dinner-, supper-, and gambling-tables) : — 

“As aman of the world, he [Prince Metternich] pos- 
sesses too much self-sufficient coldness, as a minister of 
state too much frivolous power ofimagination . .. . 
He has esprit (Verstand), but only for a certain circle 


|}. . + and this esprit serves him to satisfy his craving 


for intrigue and artifice. The foibles of men he 
misuses more than making use of them, therefore never 
for a long time. To become Premier is his highest 
wish, not in order to be the cause of great effects, but 
merely in order to be it.” (Vide Briefe von Stiigemann, 
Metternich, Heine «und Bettina von Arnim, nebst Briefen, 
Anmerkungen und Notizen von Varnhagen von Ense, 
Leipzig, 1865, p. 111.) 

The great stigmas of his life were vanity and 
ambition. He was vain and ambitious in his re- 
lations to the state, to foreign powers, to the fine 
arts, to science, to women, to friends (if friends 
—amicus amico—he ever had), to all and every- 
He listened to fine sayings and clever 
remarks with utter apathy, and was false enough 
to make use of such sayings and such remarks in 
the presence of the very persons who had made 
them. (Vide anté, Briefe, §c. pp. 112, 118, 114.) 

Coquetting all the while with science and the 


| fine arts, it was sheer vanity that made him write 


to Humboldt :— 


“Vous savez que je ne suis pas un savant et que je 


| n’ai point la pretention d’en étre un; vous savez par 


contre que je suis ami des sciences, et c’est dans cette 


| qualité que j'ai fourni &@ des savans les moyens de mettre 
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au jour l’opuscule dont je vous envoie le premier exem- 
plaire.” (Vide Briefe von Alexander von Humboldt au 
Varnhagen von Ense, 1827-1858, Leipzig, 1860, 4th ed. 
p. 283.) 

But, to give him his due, Metternich was atten- 
tive to the minutiz of his literary correspondent’s 
works and writings, and to this keen attention we 
are indebted for a letter which throws light upon 
an event of which Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer 
says :— 

“So many and such different accounts are given of 
the time and manner in which this news [of Napoleon's 
escape from Elba] arrived, that I merely give the popular, 
without answering for its being the accurate one.” (Vide 
Historical Characters: Talleyrand, Cobbett, Mackintosh, 
Canning. By Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer. Tauchnitz 
(copyright) ed. 1868. Vol. i. (Talleyrand), p. 258.) 


According to Bulwer, then, it was — 


“In the midst of the gaieties of a ball on the 5th of 
March, and just as the Congress was about to separate, 
that from a small group of sovereigns collected together 
in a corner of the salon, and betraying the seriousness of 
their conversation by the gloom of their countenances, 
there came forth as a sort of general murmur, ‘ Bonaparte 
has escaped from Elba.’ 

“Prince Metternich was the only person who at once 
divined * that the ex-Emperor's intentions were to march 
at once on Paris. The success of so bold an adventure 
was, of course, doubtful; but in the hope there might 
still be time to influence public opinion, a proclamation, 
proposed (at the instigation of the Duke of Wellington) 
by Austria, and signed 13th of March by France and the 
four great powers, denounced the ex-Emperor of Elba in 
language only applicable to a pirate or a freebooter; a 
language that Louis XVIII. had used at Paris on the 6th 
of March, and might use with some propriety, but which 
came far less decorously from princes who had not very 
long previously treated this pirate and freebooter as ‘ the 
king of kings,’ and were unsuitable to the lips of a sovereign 
who was speaking of the husband of his favourite daugh- 
ter.” (Vide Historical Characters, ante, vol. i. pp. 258, 
259.) 

Not “in the midst of the gaieties of a ball” 
(which word reminds one of the famous ball pre- 








vious to the battle of Waterloo, and of the bon-mot | 


of the Prince of Ligne, Le Congrés danse, mais il 
ne marche pas !), however, but in the stillness of 
the night did the news of Napoleon’s—or, as he 
was then called at Vienna, Bonaparte’s — escape 
reach Metternich. Varnhagen, who, in his Con- 
gress von Wien, has given us a most attractive 
account of that famous assembly and their pro- 
ceedings, had sent the volume to Prince Metter- 
nich, who acknowledged the receipt of it in the 
most perfect gentlemanly manner, giving him at 
the same time the true account of the first know- 
ledge he (Prince Metternich) obtained, that “ Bo- 
naparte has escaped from Elba.” The letter is 





* Talleyrand most probably too; Talleyrand, who “did 
little more than watch the proceedings of 1814, and en- 
deavour to make the fall of Napoleon, should it take place, 
as little injurious to France and to himself as possible.” 
(Vide Historical Characters, ant, vol. i. p. 200.)—H. K. 





dated from Vienna, March 27, 1840, and the ac- 
count is as follows : — 


“The first knowledge of the withdrawing [ M. does not 
use the word escape or flight, but Entfernung] of Napoleon 
from Elba, Z have received, viz. in the following manner: 
A conference of the Plenipotentiaries of the five great 
powers in my cabinet had extended in the night of the 
6th upon the 7th of March until past three o'clock in the 
morning. As the different cabinets were assembled at 
Vienna, I had given orders to my valet de chambre not to 
interrupt my sleep in case any couriers should arrive 
during the night. In spite of these orders, he brought 
to me, about six o'clock a.m., a despatch which had just 
arrived by estafette, and which was marked ‘ PREsstxG,’ 
When I read on the envelope these words, ‘from the Im- 
— [K. K. i. e. Kaiserlich-Kéniglich, Imperial and 

toyal ] General Consulate at Genoa,’ and being scarcely 

since two hours in bed, I put down the despatch unopened 
on the little table beside my bed, and gave myself again 
up to repose. But once disturbed, rest and repose would 
not be at my command. Towards half-past seven I re- 
solved to open the letter. It contained in six lines the 
news: the English commissary Campbell had just 
appeared in the port in order to inquire whether Napo- 
leon had not been seen at Genoa, for he had disappeared 
from Elba; whereupon, i.e. in consequence of a negative 
answer, the English frigate had immediately set sail! 

“ In a few minutes I was dressed, and at eight o’clock I 
was already with the Emperor [of Austria}. He read 
the despatch, and said, quietly and collected in mind 
(as he was on all great occasions), to me: * Napoleon 
seems inclined to play the adventurer; well, that is his 
business. Ours is, to secure to the world that peace 
which he has interrupted for years. Go at once to the 
Emperor of Russia [ Alexander], and to the King of 
Prussia { Frederick William III.}, and tell them that I 
am ready to give directly orders to my army to march 
back to France. I do not doubt that the two monarchs 
will agree with me in this point.’ 

“At a quarter past eight I was with the Emperor 
Alexander, who said the same words to me as the Em- 
peror Franz. At half past eight I received the same 
assertion from the lips of King Friedrich Wilhelm. At 
nine o’clock I was back at home, whither I had already 
asked field-marshal Prince Schwarzenberg. At ten 
o'clock the ministers of state of the four powers made 
their appearance upon my instigation, and at that same 
hour aides-de-camp were already dispersed in every direc- 
tion, in order to deliver to the returning army-divisions 
the command of halting. You see that the war was de- 
termined upon in less than an hour. 

“When the ministers of state made their appearance 
before me, the great event was yet unknown to them. 
Talleyrand was the first who entered; I gave him the 
express from Genoa to read. He remained cold, and the 
following laconic conversation took place between us: 
T. ‘Savez-vous ot va Napoléon ? ’—Moi. ‘ Le rapport 
n’en dit rien.’ —T. ‘Il débarquera sur quelque cdte 
d'Italie et se jettera en Suisse.’—Moi. ‘ Il ira droit 4 
Paris!’ This is the whole story in its pure simplicity.” 
(Vide Briefe von Stiigemann, Metternich, &c., ante, pp. 
118-120.) 

According to Metternich’s account, then, the 
war, the new war, was popular at once, at least 
among the princes and their, plenipotentiaries ; 
but Bulwer says : — 


“The idea of a new war was popular with no one; 

- ~< 
the different powers, moreover, represented at Vienna, 
were no longer on the same cordial terms of fraternity 
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that had distinguished their relations at Paris; they felt 
notwithstanding, that, in the face of a common danger, 
they must compromise themselves with each other, and 


by an effort over their minor rivalries and animosities, | 


show themselves determined on the deadly combat which 
alone could, if successful, repair the effects of their im- 


prudence, and save the honour of their arms.” (Vide | 


Historical Characters, ante, vol. i, p. 259.) 


I flatter myself that Metternich’s letter has here 
been translated for the first time into English : 
‘Un homme d’esprit seroit souvent bien embar- 
rass6 sans la compagnie des sots.” 

HerMANN KInpt. 

Germany. 


THE REBELS IN DERBY. 


By the desire of Lord Scarsdale, I send you as 
correct a copy as I can make of a curious letter 
which his lordship has found amongst his papers. 

The letter is written, in a remarkably good hand, 
upon two sheets of gilt-edyed paper, which seem to 
have been in an envelope, and there is no direction ; 
but there is no doubt that it was written to 
Nathaniel, the eldest son of Sir Nathaniel Curzon, 
of Kedlestone, near Derby, Bart., and Mary his 
wife, a coheiress of Sir Ralph Assheton, Bart. Mr. 
Curzon was created Baron Scarsdale in 1761; 
and his younger brother, Assheton, was created 
Viscount Curzon in 1802. - The writer of the 
letter is generally described in old letters as Dr. 
Mather, and: appears from the letters to have been 


The hall mentioned in the letter was pulled 


One (that I found afterwards was an officer) spoke more 
civilly than the rest, and said he must come in and speak 


| wth Sr 1 age Curzon}. I told him He was abed. 
€ 


He said He must see him. I told him, what commands 
he had to St N. I wou’d carry. And so bid the Servants 
to open the Gates, and show’d them into the Servants 
Hall. There were about 6 or 7 Highlanders, arm’d in 
Hussar fashion, each with a brace of pistols in their 
hands, and a brace in their Girdles, a broad sword, and 
one or two of them had a musket slung on his shoulder. 
That rascal Hewit, Bro: to the man yt mends the roads, 
was with them, and I believe was the man that brought 


| them hither. He had listed with them at Derby. The 


officer went with me into the Steward’s room, and told 
me his business wt" St N. was to desire He wou’d furnish 
them with some horses; that he was inform’d He 
might get 9 or 10 good ones here, but half the number 
or less wou’d content him ; that He wou’d take none but 
what S* N. cou’d spare, none that he kept for his own 
riding, &c. He made apologies for the late hour, and 
said, rather than disturb my Lady (who I told him was 
ill), He wou’d go away without waiting to have his 
request comply’d with. He was extreamly civil, and 
when I asked him whether that was ye full of his Com- 
mands to St N., He added that if St N. cou’d spare him a 
brace or two of good Pistols, He shou'd be oblig’d to 
him, (By this time the rest had got down, and were 
sharing the Pistols in the Servants Hall.) I deliver’d 
his message to St N. No other answer cou’d be given to 
armed men than that the Groom shou’d show them what 
Horses were in the Stable, and they must take what 
they wanted. They were disappointed of their expecta- 


| tion when they saw the Contents of the Stables, You 
| will guess how the Stables were furnish’d when I tell 


you what they took, viz. the two old brown mares (sic), 


| Miss Glanville, and out of the Coach Horse Stable old 


down, when the present hall was built about | 


1760. There is an account in Glover’s Derbyshire 
(vol. ii. p. 390), taken from the Derby Mercury, 
which shows that the Chevalier entered Derby 
on Wednesday, Decem ver 4, 1745, and left it on 
Friday the 6th. The contrast between the be- 
haviour of the rebels in Derby as described in 
this article and their conduct at Kedleston is 
very remarkable. C. S. GREAVEs. 
“ Dear Mt Curzon, 

“T must refer you to Mt Dickens for an account of the 
rebels at Derby. All Wednesday and Thursday we were 
free from any of them here. (Many of the servants saw 
them march by Langley and Mackworth.)* Lord George 
Murray would have had Pegge join’d them, but they got 


no more of him than his gloves, w* one of the High- | 


landers oblig’d him to part with. On Thursday night, 
between 11 and 12, as I was going to bed, I heard a great 
rapping at the Gate. ‘Who's there?’ ‘K. J *s men,’ 
they answered. Down went I, and by that time they 
were got to the east gates. They said they must come 
in. I told them it was a late hour to make a visit.+ 





* This would be along the highway from Ashbourne 
to Derby, which runs through Langley and Mackworth. 

+ This word has a cross over the first syllable, and the 
s is so formed that it might be read g, and the ¢ is not 
crossed, and might be read 7; so that the word might be 
read “ vigil,” as indeed I read it at first; but I found the 
s formed in the same manner in so many other places in 
the letter, that I concluded the word was “ visit.” The 


oe ; : | Bully (sic). (There were a set left in the latter, tho’ 
on very intimate terms with the Curzon family. | y (sie). 


the best of them were put out of the way and others put 
in their stead, as was done in the rest, expecting a visit.) 
They went away with these saddled and bridled, and the 
Pistols, and that was all. They wou’d drink very little, 
and gave so little disturbance that my Lady and half 
the family knew not of their having been in the House 
till Morning. They were poor men by way of Soldiers. 
Your Brother came down, and looking upon them 
thro’ the window in the Servants Hall, one of them said 
He wou’d shoot him thro’ the Head. Another said, ‘ you 
Villain, I'll shoot you (sic) if you don’t hold your tongue.’ 
The Officer told me They expected an action before they 
got to Leicester. He was very courteous to your Brother. 
They gave Antony and Tom the Helper Shillings, and 
went away. They got Horses from most Houses about 
Derby in the same way. Ex: Turner happened to be 
coming from Radburne Common that way as they were 
marching by Langley. He had a race with some of them 
to save his mare, and one of them fir’d to bring him to, 
but He had the heels of them. He believes it was only 
Powder, for He knows a bullet He says by the wheezing. 
They listed Sparks, the fishing-tackle-man at Derby, but 
sent him back from Ashburn as too great a rogue to keep 
with them. He fell to plundering at Bradley, so He will 
probably be hang’d.—The Chevalier, Duke of Perth, and 


| other Officers of the Guards, were at L* Exeter’s House. 


L¢ George Murray at Mr Heathcote’s. L¢ and Lady 
Ogilvie and Mt and M* Murray at Mr Francis’s. When 
they march’d out of Derby, Miss Glanville was seen 
dancing among them w* a Highlander on her back. 
‘Oh!’ crys He, ‘this will gollope, gollope, this will gol- 





cross is clearly made intentionally, and it perhaps may 
have been intended that the word should be read either 
way. 
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lope.’ Lady Curzon was out of order last week, but is 
better. Blessings, Love, and Services to you in abund- 
ance. S* N. bids me tell you, whenever you will give 
him a day's notice, you shall have the Horses sent to 
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Oxford, or the Coach to meet you at Northampton, w® | 


you will. Service to Nat Lister. He must come with 


you. 
“Tam, Dear Mt Curzon, 
Yours affect’, 
Ro: Matuer. 
“ Kedleston, Dect, 9, 1745.” 


DESTRUCTION OF THE TOLMEN. 

A grosser act of Vandalism than the recent 
wilful destruction of the Tolmén, or Holed-rock, 
in the parish of Constantine, Cornwall, has not 
beeured, in that county since the overthrow of 
the Logan Rock, or Rocking-stone, near the 
Land’s End, in 1824. Then the rock was re- 
stored to its former place, after considerable 
labour and expense; but in the present instance 
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Since the Tolmén rested on the points of two 
adjacent stones, a free passage, sufficiently large 
for a man to walk through in a stooping posture, 
was formed beneath the superincumbent mass, 
According to a local superstition, should a person 
who is afflicted with rheumatism or a like com- 
plaint crawl three, five, or nine times through 
the hole thus formed, he was said to be imme- 
diately relieved, and in some cases permanently 
cured. Young children were also sometimes 
passed through as a preventive against similar 
diseases, 

A paragraph announcing the destruction of the 


| Tolmén appeared in The Times of March 16, 1869; 


the stone, having fallen into the adjoining quarry, | 


a distance of some forty feet, after the supporting 
rocks had been blown from under it, is lost to us 
for ever and cannot be recovered. In the month 
of August last, I had the good fortune to obtain 
a distant view of this remarkable stone from the 
top of the Penryn and Helston coach. In shape 
it appeared like a huge egg lying in a lateral 


osition, and formed a striking object on the | 


leak and barren moor-country in which it stood. 
Its approximate height above the sea-level, ac- 
cording to the experiments made during the 
Geological Survey, was 690 feet. (Wallis’s Corn- 
wall Register, p. 185.) A noteworthy fact con- 
nected with the Tolmén was, that its extremities 


and in the impression of that journal for March 23 
a very interesting and timely communication from 
Sir John Lubbock was inserted, holding up to 
the scorn of the public the destroyer of so re- 
markable an object. The letter of Sir John runs 
thus : — 

“ To the Editor of ‘ The Times. 

“ Sir.—You recorded last week the destruction of the 
great Tolmaen, in Constantine parish, near Penrhyn, 
which was blown up a few days ago for the sake of the 
granite by a man named Dunstan. 

“ Having been informed some weeks ago by the Rev. 
Mr. Winwood that the Tolmaen was in danger, I put 
myself in communication with the proprietor, Mr. Haskin, 


| intending to offer some compensation for, or, if possible, 


pointed due north and south—a circumstance | 
which induced Borlase to assert, that both the | 


form and position of the stone originated with 
the Druids, who used it for inculcating the tenets 
of their superstitious worship. There is, how- 
ever, little or no evidence to » that this argu- 
ment of the Cornish antiquary is correct: the 
general opinion being that its peculiar shape was 


the washing away by the rains of the more soluble 
portions of the ground surrounding it. The upper 
surface of the rock was covered with numerous 
depressions and circular cavities, forming curious 
specimens of rock-basins: the origin of which, 
whether natural or artificial, or partially both, has 
been the subject of bitter controversy between 
antiquaries and geologists. The exact dimen- 
sions of the Tolmén, as given in Lake’s History of 
Cornwail (yol. i. p. 247), were as follows: greatest 
length, 33 feet ; extreme width in middle, 19 feet; 
at north end, 18 feet; at south end, 16} feet: 
greatest depth in middle, 14 feet; at south end, 
64 feet; at north end, 11 feet. Its cubic content 
was about 6000 feet, and its weight about 
450 tons. 


to acquire it permanently for the nation; but I was 
assured that there was no reason for any anxiety on the 
subject. 

“The mischief done is of course irreparable; but 
every right-mirded man must condemn the wanton bar- 
barism of him who has thus destroyed, for the mere sake 
of the granite on which it stood, a monument which old 
Borlase called the ‘ most astonishing of its kind.’ 

“TI am, sir, your obedient servant, 


“ March 21. Joun Lupsock.” 


In conclusion, I would draw the attention of 
your readers to another Cornish “ lion,” which is 
close to the edge of a granite quarry, and is there- 
fore almost certain, sooner or later, unless strict 


precautions are taken, to be destroyed. I allude 
to the celebrated Cheesewring in the parish of 
| Linkinhorne, about six miles north of Liskeard. 


the result of the disintegration of the granite, and | | jaye heard that, in the lease granted by the 


duchy, certain provisions were made for the pre- 
servation of this well-known object; but, if this 
is not the fact, I trust that Cornishmen will at 
once be alive before it is too late, and urge upon 
ad gee authorities to protect such a curiously- 
piled group of stones from wanton destruction. 

E. H. W. D. 


FAMILY OF SCOTENAY, OR SCOTNEY. 


In the fourth edition of Collins’ Peerage (vol. vi. 
p- 559) it is stated that the family of Willoughby 
derive from a Sir Hugh de Willovghby, who 
married Frethsand, daughter and coheiress of Wil- 
liam de Cokerinton, by Berta his wife, daughter 
and coheiress of Lambert de Scotenay—“ a person 
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of great possessions in Lincolnshire, whereof Cum- 
berworth and Thorpe of his inheritance descended 
to the Willoughbies.” 

In the 43rd of Henry III. (a.p. 1259), how- 
ever, one Frethesancia de Scoteny died seised of 
certain lands, inter alia Cumberworth, co. Lin- 
coln; and it was found by inquisition that Wil- 
liam, son of Hugh de Willoughby, was her next 
heir, and of full age. (2c. 43 Hen. III. No. 27.) 

In the same year William, son of Hugh de 
Willoughby, son and heir of Frethesancia de 
Scoteny, did homage for the lands which his said 
mother held in capite in Lincolnshire. (Eve. 2 Rot. 
Fin, ii. 311.) The same Frethesancia was, in | 
1232, the wife of Walter de Kilringhome, or Kil- 
inghome; and together with her husband and 
her sister Cecilia, the wife of Philip de Faucon- 
berg, made a fine to the king to have seisin of 
two parts of the lands of William de Scoteny 
their father. Subsequently the custody of Helen, 
the youngest daughter of the said William de | 
Scoteny, and also the right of disposing of her in 
marriage, and of Matilda, Scoteny’s widow, was 
granted to Brian Fitz-Alan by the king. It is, 
therefore, perfectly clear that, if Frethesancia was 
the daughter of William de Cokerinton, that per- 
son must have assumed the name of Scoteny, and 
have married a second wife, Matilda by name. 

The male line of the Scotenys had not 
failed, for we find a Thomas de Scoteny dying in 
30 Hen. III. seised of lands in Lincolnshire, 
leaving Peter his son and heir, then of full age; 
which Peter died in 5 Edw. [., and John de 
Scoteny was his son and heir, and of the age of 
seventeen. 

The manor of Cumberworth, however, de- 
scended to the Willoughbies as Collins states; 
for William, son of Hugh de Willoughby, died 
seised of it in 5 Edw. 1, his son William being 
his heir, and aged twenty-four.* 

In Kent, Hertfordshire, and neighbouring coun- 
ties, flourished another branch of this family. 
Their ancestor was one Walter Fitz-Lambert, who 
held Crowhurst of the Count of Eu at the Domes- 
day Survey, and gave a virgate of land to the 
Abbey of Battle. Their residence was Scotney 
Castle, in the parish of Lamberhurst. 

In 1259, Walter de Scotenay was tried and 
hanged for administering poison to Richard Earl 
of Gloucester, and to William de Clare his bro- 
ther, of which, says the Col. Top. et Gen. (vi. 102, 
&c.), the former died. Burke, however, in his | 
Extinct Peerage, says that it was William de 
Clare who died; but that the Earl of Gloucester, 
in 1262, perished by poison with Baldwin Earl of 
Devon and others, administered at the table of | 
Peter de Savoy, the queen’s uncle. This Walter 





* In 5 Edw. II. Cumberworth was the property of | 


Adam de Welle and Joan his wife. | 
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was the son of Peter de Scotenay and Mabel his 
wife, and grandson of another Walter who flour- 
ished about 1180-1204. This last-named Walter 
had a brother Henry, who attests a charter of 
Ralph de Heclesham to Hastings Priory in Sus- 
sex. His son Peter confirmed a grant of his 
father Walter to the same priory. This charter 
(in which he mentions his wife Mabel) is un- 
dated, and to it is appended his seal, circum- 
scribed with his name, and bearing his arms: On 
a bend, within a border indented, three billets. 
(See it engraved in the Col. Top. et Gen, ut 
supra.) 

What subsequently became of this family, I 


| have not ascertained; but Joan, daughter and 


heir of a John Scotney of Borrington, Hunts, was 
married at an early period to William Pistar, 
whose descendants, at the Hunts Visitation, anno 
1634, quartered for Scotney: Argent a chev. 
between three escallops azure. 

Possibly some of your correspondents may be 
able to supply further information in reference to 
the poisoning of the Earl of Gloucester. I shall 
be glad also to be referred to some good pedigree 
of the Scotneys. i. 8. G. 


THe PERSISTENCE OF TRADITION.—Writing on 
some Gladiatorial Relics discovered at Bankside, 
Southwark, in the Journal of the British Archeo- 
logical Association (number for November, 1868, 
p. 312), Mr. H. Syer Cuming calls attention to 
the circumstance that that spot was probably a 
place for public shows in Roman times, the tradi- 
tion of which may have led to its selection as the 
site of theatres and bear-gardens more than a 
thousand years afterwards. 

In John Dunton'’s Compleat Tradesman, 1685, 
it is stated (p. 45) that the site of the coal-market 
at Billingsgate was then called “ Roomland”; and 
on the same spot, when digging for the founda- 
tions of the Coal Exchange about twenty years 
ago, extensive remains of Roman buildings were 
discovered. In the Middle Ages there was alsog 
another “‘Romeland” situate near Dowgate. There 
is also a “ Romeland” situate near the Abbey Gate 
In both these instances the name 
is probably derived from Roman buildings that 
once occupied the site. 

The “ Romeland” at St. Alban’s is found men- 
tioned (as “ Roumland”’) in documents of the 


| fourteenth century, and has probably been so 
| called from the days of ancient Verulam. 


Henry T. RIvey. 
Cymru, Crmry, CrMRAEG, ETC. —It has been 
noted in a contemporary that Cymru is used in 
Welsh for Wales, but Cymry for the Welsh 
people. This is correct. But it is not correct to 
say that Cymraeg is “ a feminine adjective,” quali- 
fying taith, language, understood, and denoting the 
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Welsh tongue. This would be tautological, and, 
though sometimes used, should always be avoided. 
The fact is, that aeg is an old Cymric equivalent 
for “language,” and Cymraeg is properly a com- 

und feminine noun (Cymr-aeg), of which the 
ime part is adjectival, and the latter nominal, 
and signifies “ the language of the Cymry.” There 
exists also an adjective of nearly identical form, 
Cymreig, Welsh, anything Welsh, such as man, 
costume, tradition ; but this adjective always re- 
quires that its accompanying substantive should 
be expressed. The same distinction of noun and 
adjective is seen in Seisnaeg and Seisnig, Ffrancaeg 
and Ffrengig, which mean respectively the Eng- 
lish language and English ; the French language 
and French. 

One of the few mistakes made by Zeuss, in his 
invaluable Grammatica Celtica, is in his deriva- 
tion of the word Cymro, Welshman, from can = 
Lat. con, with, and bro, a tract, region: whence 
he arrives at the signification “ indigenous,” “ be- 
longing to the country ’”—“ eandem terram habi- 
tantem.” At no period of the Cymbric language 
could bro be thus compounded into an epithet for 
an inhabitant of the country. The truth seems 
to be that Cymro, with all its cognates, must be 
traced to the old Cambri, Cimmerii, Kido, 
whatever origin may be ascribed to these. 

T. NicHoxas. 


Bemonp.—In the preface to Hymns to the Virgin 
§ Christ, edited by Mr. Furnivall for the Early | 
English Text Society, the following lines are 
quoted from one of the poems contained in the 
volume : — 

*“ At tauern to make wommen myrie cheere, 
And wilde felawis to-gidere drawe, 
And be to bemond a good squyer 
Al ny3t til pe day do dawe.” 

In a note (page ix.) Mr. Furnivall says, “ For 
an explanation of this bemond I have asked in 
vain Mr. Chappell, Mr. Way, Mr. Morris, Mr. 
Skeat, Mr. Wright, &c., &c.” 

Has it never been suggested that the correct | 
gloss for this word is a mistress or sweetheart? 
There can be no doubt that this would suit the 
context admirably : — 

“ And be to [my mistress ] a good squyer 
Al ny3t ti! be day do dawe.” 


Compare Dutch beminde, sweetheart, mistress, 
lady, spouse. J. P. Morris. 

Old Swan, Liverpool. 

Cvuriovs DupLicaTuRE oF NAMES.—Near Rich- 
mond, in Virginia, there is a family the members 
of which (without exception, so far as I know) 
spell their name ZEnroughty, and pronounce it | 

Jarby. When written or printed Lnroughty, it 
is always read Darby by those who know them. 
I have never been able to obtain the explanation 
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of this singular metonymy, though the fact is well 
known in that section of the country. During the 
late war, one of the Confederate generals was 
much puzzled by an “ Enroughty Road ” plainly 
nobel on his map; which none of the guides, 
though perfectly familiar with the local topo- 
graphy, appeared to know, at least by name. 
When shown the map, however, they at once 
recognised it, but called it the “ Darby Road.” 

A friend, of whom I made some inquiries 
touching this matter, related to me a nearly 
parallel case which came under his own observa- 
tion in another state. A person changed his name 
by Act of Legislature for one of a much more 
plebeian souud, as the condition of receiving a 
legacy. The bequeathed property proved, how- 
ever, much less valuable than he had supposed, 
and he resumed his old patronymic. As the 
legislative Act was never annulled, he used his 
new name in all business papers, but in friendly 
correspondence and social life adhered to the old 
one. 

This, however, is by no means as curious as the 
former instance, in which the duplicature extends 
to a whole family. W. H. B. 

Baltimore. : 

“Reactm.”—The other day, turning over The 
Garland of Good Will (Percy Society’s edition, 
p. 13), I found the following distich :-— 

“ Whose beauty, like to Pheebus’ beams, 
Doth glitter through all Christian’realms.” 

The country people in Craven always pronounce 
realm as ream. Our old parish clerk (long since 
departed) used to say and sing — 

“ Ye boundless reams of joy.” 

May not what now seems a yvulgarism be the 

ancient pronunciation ? s. 





Queries. 
RICHARD CRASHAW. 


I give the title-page of an undated thin quarto 
which has been ascribed to Richard Crashaw by 
no less an authority than Mr. Corser of Stand, 
at whose recent (second) book-sale I secured it :— 

“An Elegie Sacred to the Immortall Memory of the 
Honoured and most accomplished Lady, Margaret Lady 
Smith, one of the Ladies of her Majesties Honourable 
Dedicated To the true Lover of all 


| good Learning and perfect mirrour of his Rank, Edward 


Savage, Esquire (one of the Gent: of his Majesties most 


} 
Honourable Privie Chamber), her Noble and lamenting 


Husband. Composed by his most humble and devoted 
Servant, R. C.” 

This is all—no publisher or printer's name, nor 
date. Prefixed is a leaf with inside wholly black ; 


| then above title-page; then “The Epistle Dedi- 


catorie,” 1 “The Achrostick Epitaph,” 


re: 


pag 
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2 pages ; a whole-paged striking skeleton-figure of the internal evidence of the Crashaw-authorship 


Death, with the motto, “ Sic transit gloria Mundi” ; 
then the chief poem, headed “ Funerall Teares and 
Consolations,” 11 pages and black reverse; then 
Latin “ Lachrime Fynebres,” 9 pages, and another 
black page. Before the “ Lachrime ” is a short 
inscription, also signed R. C. I am the more 
careful in giving these details because the Heber 
copy (the only other apparently known) had not 
the two blank (black) leaves, &c. Toward de- 
termining the Crashaw-authorship, I am anxious 
to obtain information or references thereto con- 
cerning the subject of the “ Elegie” and other 
tributes—viz. Lady Margaret Smith. Was she the 
“Roman Catholic” Lady Smith of Dr. John 
Hall's Select Observations (1657) ?—that quaintest 
of old medical books by Shakespeare's son-in-law. 
His entry of her case is as follows :—“ First cen- 
tury, Observ. xxii. — The Lady Smith, Roman 
Catholick, being greatly afflicted with wind of the 
stomack,” &c. &c. (pp. 159-160.) ‘The first Ob- 
servation of the first “century” is dated March 6, 
1622, and the latest in the second appears to be 
1633. Inote that this Lady Smith was a Roman 
Catholic, because it furnishes an item of im- 
portance to the Crashaw-authorship, should she 
prove to be the same with Lady Margaret Smith 
of the “ Elegie.” In the “ Elegie” itself there are 
certain family and personal facts and allusions that 
may aid correspondents in replying to our query. 
Thus near the commencement : — 


“ Her father’s trophies the Polonians reare, 
And Prussia daily by his care shew'd forth 
Many rich tokens of the English worth; 
They doe lament her with us, and the Rhine 
In mutuall sorrowes with the Thames doth joyne ; 
For though the Rhine doth neere her birth-place glide, 
The Muses wayle her laid by Thames faire side.” 


Onward we have her several marriages—Lang- 
ton suggesting probable Roman Catholicism :— 


** As when a virgin she adorn’d the name 
Of farre fam’d Langton, or, when bride she came 
To her beloved Clarke, or had the grace 
To take to husband in the second place 
Ennobled Smith, or when as she was led 
A happy spouse to honour’d Savage’ bed.” 


Her Smith-husband was a Sir Richard Smith, 
and the title-page tells us Savage was an Edward 
Savage. Finally there are these local references, 
Stepney being indicated as her burial-place : — 


“Nor can one place lend teares enough, but where 


That wealthy Stepney her high tow’rs doth reare, 

Shee most of all laments her death, and just 

Extols her vertues, as she hides her dust : 

be =. a that haunt Hammersmith’s woods and 
ills, 

That guard the valleyes, and that guide the rills, 

Resound her loss.” 


Dr. Hall’s Lady Smith was probably a resident 


in Warwickshire. I say nothing, meanwhile, of 





of this tractate. A. B. Grosart. 

15, St. Alban’s Place, Blackburn. 

[This work is attributed by Mr. Hazlitt (Hand-Book, 
p. 113) to Robert Codrington, of whom some account will 
be found in Wood's Athena Ovon., ed. 1817, iii. 699. 
Wood has not included this Elegie in the list of his 
works.— Ep. ] 

CENTENARIANS AND ANIMAL Foop, —In the 
Commentary on the Minor Prophets, by Dr. Pusey, 
there is the following passage on p. 2 of the 
Introduction to Hosea :— 

“ Almost in our own days we have heard of one hun- 
dred centenarians, deputed by a religious order who ate 
no animal food, to bear witness that their rule of life was 
not unhealthy.” 

To what does this refer ? W. H. B. 

78, Grosvenor Street, C.-on-M. 

CHARTULARIES, ETC.—1. Is the chartulary of 
Lenton priory, co. Notts, now in existence ? 

2. Nichols, in his History of Leicestershire, gives 
some extracts from the register book of Croxton 
Abbey. Is this chartulary in any library accessi- 
ble to the genealogist ? 

3. Wood, in his History of Eyam, co. Derby, 
has this paragraph : — 

“ John Nightbroder, although not known as a minstrel, 
was a highly celebrated literary character, and a liberal 
benefactor. He was born at Eyam, and founded the house 
of Carmelites or White Friars at Doncaster, 1350.” 

He cites a paragraph in Hunter’s Deanery of 
Doncaster as his authority. Whence did Hunter 
derive his information, and are any of the works 
of this author now in existence ? 

4, Where are the Champney MSS. deposited ? 

B. B. 

CunnineHuam, — Can any of your readers aid 
me in tracing the origin of the surname Cunning- 
ham? The Irish of that name claim for it a 
Celtic derivation—the Scotch a Scythic derivation. 
Which of the two is right ? Marc. 


Customs oF Manors.— 

“ It is deeply to be lamented that the very early cus- 
toms found in the copies of Court Roll in England have 
not been collected and published. Such a step could not 
possibly affect the interests of lords of manors or their 
stewards, but the collection would furnish invaluable ma- 
terials for law and history.”— The Saxons in England, i, 55. 

Thus wrote, upwards of twenty years ago, one 
of the most learned of English antiquaries. If the 
words of John Mitchell Kemble — remained 
so long unheeded, I cannot hope that mine will be 
listened to, or I would again urge upon the pos- 
sessors of such documents that they should at 
once give them over to the printing-press. No 
one knows at present what manor customals are 
in existence. I am anxious to make a list of them 
as far as is possible, and shall therefore be much 


| obliged to any one who will direct my attention to 


the existence of records of this nature in public or 
private hands, These customs are often entered 
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in the court rolls, but, as far as my experience 

oes, it is more usual to find them on a separate 

roll. I shall be glad to be told of those already 

in print as well as those that remain unpublished, 

though my query is mainly concerning the latter. 
EpWwARD PEAcocK. 

DIAMonDs.— 

“ At Agra a Bannian named Herranand had bought a 
diamond of 3 Mettegals, which cost 100,000 Roupias.” 

“ At Soccodana in Borneo the diamond weights are 
called Sa Masse, Sa Copang, Sa Boosuck, Sa Pead. 

“Item—Four Coopangs is a Masse; two Boosucks is 
a Copang, and one Pead and an halfe is a Boosuck. 
Item—There is a Pahaw, which is four Masse, and six- 
teene Masse is one Taile, and by this weight they doe not 
onely weigh diamonds but gold also.”—Extracts from 
Purchas his Pilgrimes, 1625, vol. i. pp. 223, 393, 

Can any one inform me of the equivalents to 
these native weights in the English carats and 
grains at the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury? if so, I should feel greatly obliged. 

CHARLEs Mason. 

8, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park. 

Sm Dvupiey Dieers’ Race. — Sir Dudley 
Digges of Chilham Castle, Kent, by his will dated 
in 1638, left 201, the interest of which was to be 
given as prizes to the winners of a race to be run 


annually on May 19 between two young maids | 


and two young men “ of good conversation,” be- 


tween sixteen and twenty-four years of age, at 
Old Wives’ Lees or Old Wood's Lees, near Can- 
terbury. (Hasted, vol. ii. p. 787.) 

Is this race still run every year, and what was 
the motive of Sir Dudley's bequest? G.F. D. 


Lonpon Drrecrortes.—Were those by Kent, 
Lowndes, Holden, and others published annually 
during the last quarter of the eighteenth century ? 
Which of them contains the fullest * Court Direc- 
tory”? L. X. 


Hatsanps, Scarrs, AND Groves.—What is 
the origin of the use of hatbands and scarfs at 
funerals, and of the giving of gloves? W.H.S. 


Heratpic.—If any of your readers can give me 
any information on the three queries below I 
shall feel grateful. 

1. On a silver mug, possessed by my family 
for 100 years, is engraved a coat of arms—Azure, 
chevron or between three wiverns (?), no wings, 
ee ae Crest: paw of lion or tiger holding 

attle-axe. Whose arms are these ? 

2. Quartered with the Chilcot arms is a coat— 
Argent, chevron gules between three Saracen 
heads sable. To what family do these belong? 

3. In an old book, Hervey’s Meditations, 1748, 
I find pasted to the cover the arms of “ John 
Wynne, Gent., Tavistock, Devon,” viz. Ermine, 
on a chief vert, three eagles displayed. These 
are somewhat similar to the Harison arms, viz., 
Or, on a chief sable, three spread eagles or. Does 


|} doctrine Lutherus publicam fecit, anno 1518. 


this similarity show any connection between the 
two families ? m. We Ee 
Minterne Rectory, Cerne, Dorset. 


Scarce Pustication or Lutwer’s.—Does any 
reader of “ N. & Q.” know of the existence of any 
other copy of the following work? I give the 
title and description of a copy in the possession 
of one of my friends, but no other has fallen in 
my way :— 

“ Conclusiones 
Fide et Ceremoniis. 
berrima declaratio. 

Ceremoniarum eruditissima resolutio, quid sint, et quo- 
modo eis utendum. 

Conclusiones quinquaginta ejusdem pro timoratis con- 
scientiis consolandis, Wittemberghe. 4°.” 


Sexdecim R. P. D. M. Lutheri, De 
Ejusdem de Fide et Operibus salu- 


Without date and name of printer. Not any 
edition of this work is in Panzer, nor in the British 
Museum. Ona fly-leaf is the following note in 
an old hand writing : — 

“In hoe libro continetur declaratio quam primum sue 
Opus est 
rarissimum etiam in Germania, ubi prodiit dicto anno.” 

ZETETES, 

“ MATRIMONY MADE Easy.”—Many years ago 
I was referred to this book, but it was only last 
week that I met with a book at the British 
Museum intituled “ Matrimony made Easy, by a 
Bishop of the Church of England.” * Lord Hard- 
wick’s Act in 1753 made a great reformation in 
the law of marriage; it was much opposed, and 
Horace Walpole gives a humorous account of 
the bill in its various stages, The act, however, 
passed, and it declared that no marriage should be 
valid unless by license or banns in some church 
or chapel where banns had been usually pub- 
lished. In 1764 a bill was introduced to alter 
this law, and then was published the second edi- 
tion of the book at the British Museum. The 
contents of the book are most strange ; it begins 
by advocating polygamy as authorised by Scrip- 
ture and practised by Eastern nations; then sug- 
gests marriage by written contract (without the 
interference of the clergy) to be annulled, and the 
contract cancelled at the will of the parties; then 
a power to convert from time to time a mistress 
into a wife, on payment of a tax according to 
rank—a duke 1002, an earl, marquess, or viscount 
901, and so on. This revenue, the writer says, 
would exceed that produced by the Cider Act, or 
the tax upon plate, and would be paid without half 
the grumbling. Do any of your readers know any- 
thing of this book or its author? Is it a serious 

{* This equivocal work is not “ by a Bishop of the 
Church of England,” although these words are promi- 
nently displayed on the title-page. The only portion of 
it by “a Bishop” is * The Determination of two remark- 
able Cases of Conscience, the one respecting Divorce, the 
other Polygamy,” from the pen of Bishop Burnet. Vide 
“N, &Q,” 245. ii. 131.—Ep. } 
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recommendation or a satire upon the bill then 
before Parliament ? Joun S. Bury. 

The Grove, Henley. 

Lire or Srr THomas More. —I have a MS. 
Life of More with the following title: — 

“The Life, Araignment, and Death of the famous and 
learned Sir Thomas More, Knight, somtymes Lord Chaun- 
cellor of England.” 

It begins thus — 

“This Sir Thomas More was borne in London; his 
ffather was a studient of Lincolns Inn, and brought him 
upp in the lattyn tonnge at St. Anthonyes schoole in 
London, after which he was by his fathers . . . received 
into the howse of the wise and learned prelate Cardynall 
Morton,” &c 

Can any correspondent inform me who wrote 
this li*e, and, if it is in print, where it can be 


found ? C.S8 


Morro Query.—Is there any particular legend 


attached to the motto assumed by the Mather 
family—*“ Mowe warilie”? The crest is the demi- 
figure of a man, in acuirass and steel-cap, bearing 


a scythe. M. D. 


M.P.’s.—Particulars wanted of the following :— 
Sir Thomas Sandford, M.P. for Appleby, 1713 to 
714; Sir Orlando Gee, M.P. for Cockermouth, 
1679 to 1695; Philip Howard, M.P. for Carlisle, 
1699 to 1702; James Bateman, M.P. for Carlisle, 
1721 to 1728? B. A. M. 

Gerorce Mortanp.—I shall feel obliged to any 
kind reader of “* N. & Q.” who will intorm me in 
whose possession the painting by this remarkable 
artist now is, entitled ‘‘ Sunset View in Leicester- 
shire,” and engraved by James Ward in 1793? 
The picture is distinguished as a road-side inn 
with the Leicestershire hills in the distance; a 
farmer on a grey horse and other figures on the 
right, and a boy burning furze on the left fore- 
ground. The picture is supposed to have been 
taken by Morland when on a visit to Loraine 


_ 


Smith in that county, and is said to have been | 


offered at Christie’s some years since. 
ScRUTATOR. 
“QORVAL; OR, THE Foor or Triue.”’—In the 
Saturday Review, Feb. 27, 1869, Orval is said to 
be translated from a French translation of “The 
Infernal Comedy,” in an old number of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, What is the number? Has 
Count Krasinski’s poem been translated into any 
other language? What is the date of the original ? * 
LA oe 
QUOTATION WANTED.— 
“ Mundus vult decipi ; ergo decipiatur.” 
Generally this phrase is attributed to Paracel- 
sus, who died in 1541; it is not, however, found 
in his works in this shape, because he mostly wrote 





(* The first edition was published in 1835; the third in 


1898. See The Atheneum of Mar. 13, 1869, p.375.—Ep. } | 
*§ 


German, not Latin. Some indication of the idea 
only may be found in his writings (see Johann 
Hufer’s edition, Strasburg, Zetzner, B. i., fifth 
“defension,” p. 260.) Others put the line (sup- 
| posing it to be one) on the account of Thuanus, 
with no other indication. The thought expressed 
in it has been often used in various forms, as — 
“ Qui vult decipi, decipiatur,” 
and 


| 
“ Populus vult decipi, et decipiatur.” 

| Mr. Riley (Dictionary of Latin Quotations, 

| p. 337) has a note for this saying, running as fol- 
lows: — 

| “This adage is found in the works of De Thou, but it 
is probably older than his time. Cardinal Caraffa said 
of the Parisians :— 

‘ Quandoquidem populus decipi vult, decipiatur.’ ” 

That this note cannot be correct is shown to 
me by a passage in Henri Martin's well-known 
Histoire de France, viii. p. 447 (note), where I 
read : — 

“fl (namely Caraffa, or Paul LV) fit une entrée solen- 
nelle & Paris peu de temps apres. On prétend qu’en don- 
nant sa bénédiction au peuple qui s’agenouillait sur son 
chemin, il répetait ironiquement, au lieu de la formule 
consacrée: *Trompons ce peuple puisqu'il veut étre 
trompé !’” 

As an authority is produced “De Thou, 
1. xvii.,” so that the two forms given by Mr. Riley 
are reduced to one, to be found in De Thou. Can 
anybody procure fresh evidence, so as to enable 
me to trace the true author ? H. TIepEMAN. 

Amsterdam. 


RosE-PENCE.—In the Faversham chamberlain’s 
accounts for the year 1556 occurs the following :— 
“Lost by the fall of rose-pence, 25s. 6d. out of 
51s.” This is an enormous loss. To what is it 
attributable ? Geroree Bepo. 

6, Pulross Road, Brixton. 








Srece or Dunster Castriz, 1645-6.— 

“1645. The Parliamentarians from Taunton having 
fixed their quarters at Wiveliscombe, came thence March 
20, 164{, to Sir Hugh Windham’s house at Saundle, 
where they intended to surprise Colonel Francis Wind- 
ham, Governor of Dunster Castle; but failing in their 
plan, they pillaged the house, not even respecting the 
gentlewomen, whose clothes they tore off their backs. 
Sir Hugh escaped at a back door, and sent word to 
Colonel Windham at Dunster Castle, who, with what 
horse was ready (only 30), instantly marched after and 
overtook them in a field near Nettlecombe, full 250 horse 
strong, and defeated them, taking 5 prisoners, 14 horses, 
besides ammunition. 

“ 1645-6. The siege of Dunster Castle was raised. The 
Parliamentarians, who were the besiegers, sent the fol- 
lowing message to the Governor in the hopes of inducing 
the Royalists to deliver up the Castle: ‘If you will yet 
deliver up the Castle you shall have fair quarter ; if not, 
expect no mercy; your mother shall be in the front to 
receive the first fury of your cannon. We expect your 
answer.’ The Governor returned the following answer, 
| which is worthy of a Briton: ‘If you doe what you 
threaten, you doe the most barbarous and villainous act 
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[that] was ever done. My mother I honour, but the 
cause I fight for and the masters I serve—God and the | 
King—I honour more. Mother, doe you forgive me, and 
give me your blessing, and lett the rebells answer for | 
spilling that blood of yours, which I would save with the 
losse of mine owne, if I had enough for both my master 
and yourselfe.’ The mother replies: ‘Sonne, 1 forgive 
thee, and pray God to blesse thee for this brave resolution. 
If I live I shall love thee the better for it. God's will be | 
done.’ Upon a sudden came Lord Wentworth, Sir | 
Richard Greenville, and Colonel Webbe, rescued the 
mother, relieved the castle, took 1000 prisoners, killed 
many upon the place, and put the rest to flight.”—Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, 1823 : “ Compendium of County His- 
tory : Somersetshire,” 


What authority is there for this episode in the 
Civil War? I can find no allusions in any pub- 
lished history of those times to any such an event 
as the temporary relief of the siege of Dunster 
Castle. In England's Recovery, by Joshua Sprigge, 
1647, it is recorded that in — 

“ April, 1646, on the conclusion of the Barnstaple Arti- 
cles, 2 Regiments of Foot were commanded from before 
Barnstaple to march to Dunster and to face the Castle, 
whilst the General's summons was sent in to the Governor, 
who embraced a treaty; and after some time spent in 
capitulations, surrendered the Castle to Colonell Blake.” 


There is a fuller account of this siege and capi- 
tulation in Hepworth Dixon’s Biography of Blake 
and in Savage’s History of Carhampton, but no 
allusion is made to the above-quoted incident. It 
seems to come from an authentic source, and yet 
it may be a forgery. 1 hope that some of your 
correspondents may be able to give an authority 
for the correspondence between Colonel Windham 
and his mother. F. Brown. 


YorxsurrE Battap.—Can any one favour 


bishop 





“N. & Q.” with all the verses of “ Slaidburn 
Fair”? Many years ago I heard it sung with 
real humour by a Catholic clergyman of Stony- | 
hurst, who was a visitor at the house of a friend 
in Bowland Forest. I only remember one verse, 
eX. gr. :— 
“Then Mr. Townson he com out,* 
And he tuik us up his entry ; 
He popp'd us into the finest roum, 
As if we'd bin some gentry ! 
“ Puddings and sauce they did so smell ; 
Puddings and sauce O rare! 
*Egad !’ said Johnny, ‘I tow’d thee, Nell, 
We was cummin ta Slaadburn fair.’” 


I have sometimes thought that the song may 
have been transplanted from some other locality 
and fitted to Slaidburn by some waggish student 
of the College of Stonyhurst. 

SrernEen JACKSON. 





* Mr. Townson was landlord at Slaidburn about forty 
years ago.—S. J. 





Queries with Answers. 


Sir Joun Dotsen. —I wish to ascertain the 
dates of the birth and death of this clerical 
baronet, who was a son of John Dolben, Arch- 
of York from 1653 to 1686, and a pre- 
bendary of Durham. He was educated at West- 
miuster; was also a student of Christ Church, 
Oxford; and in the Muse Anglicane, the first 


| edition of which was printed in 1691, is a copy 


of hexameters by him, entitled “ Museum Ashmo- 
leanum.” Sir John seems also to have been a 
great friend of Antony Alsop, the Latin poet ; for 
there are several copies of alcaics and sapphics 
addressed to him by Alsop, from which it ma 
be gathered that the baronet was very ohm: | 
Finedon in Northamptonshire was his property, 
and in the church there he had erected an organ. 
Alsop thus expresses the wish that the infant son 
might resemble his father in musical tastes : — 
“Tu choris sueta harmonicis, lyrisque 
Arte pulsatis, resonare disces 
Jam notas, quas non sine Diis canorus 
Exprimet infans, 
“ Que patri tum mens erit, ecstasisque 
Gaudii, cum jam puer, ore formans 
Syllabas, lingua titubante profert 
Sol la mi fa sol? ” 

John Dolben, Archbishop of York (his father), 
lies buried in the north aisle of the choir of the 
Minster, where there is a monument to his me- 
mory, with his effigy upon it in his episcopal robes, 
and a mitre on his head; not, however, encircled 
by a ducal coronet. Query, was the mitre worn 
so lately as 1686, or is it merely placed as an 
indication of rank? No doubt in the long-ex- 
pected volume of the “ Lives of the Archbishops 
of York,” by Mr. Raine, a good sketch of the life 
of him will be given. There is a most lengthy 
epitaph on his monument, which it is almost 
impossible to decipher, the paint having been 
worn from the letters. OXONIENSIS, 

Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster, 

[Sir John Dolben, Bart. was the grandson of the Arch- 
bishop of York, and son of Sir Gilbert Dolben, the first 
baronet. Sir John was born at Bishopsthorpe, Feb. 12, 
1683-84; educated at Westminster; nominated a canon’s 
student of Christ Church in 1702; proceeded M.A. 1707; 
and accumulated the degrees in divinity, July 6, 1717 ; 
collated to a stall at Durham, April 2, 1718; and to a 
golden stall in that cathedral, July 17, 1719, in which 
year he became rector of Burton Latimers, and vicar of 
Finedon, Northamptonshire. He published a Concio ad 
Clerum in 1726, After the death of Antony Alsop (A.p. 
1727) Sir Francis Bernard collected into a quarto volume 
such of Alsop’s Odes as he could procure, and entitled it 
Antonii Alsopi Edis Christi olim Alumni Odarum libri 
duo, Lond. 1752, privately printed. In this volume are 
many Odes addressed by him to Sir John Dolben. Sir 
John died on Novy, 20, 1756, aged seventy-three years, and 
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was buried at Finedon. His picture is in Christ Church 


Hall. 
Lord Digby, by whom he was father of William Dolben, 
Bart. M.P. Consult Atterbury’s Correspondence, ii. 379, 
402 ; iii. 23; v. 107, 308; Willis, Cath. Survey, i. 269, 
274; Bridges, Northamptonshire, ii. 224, 260; 
Baronetage, iii, 136; and Welch, Alumni Westmonast., 
ed. 1852, p. 238. 

The long Latin inscription on the monument erected 
to Archbishop Dolben in York Minster is printed by 
Betham, Baronetage, iii. 137. It was composed by Leo- 
nard Welstead. | 


upon her a liberal education, and there was scarce a 


He married Elizabeth Digby, second daughter of | polite art in which she was not an adept, nor any part of 
| . ° ° 
female literature with which 


she was not conversant. 


Her feelings and her general deportment were marked by 


Betham, 


by an unparalleled delicacy, which had characterised her 


through life. Her murder was the result of jealousy. 


| On leaving Covent Garden Theatre, April 7, 1779, she 


was assassinated by the Rev. J. Hackman, of whose trial 
and execution full particulars appeared in the papers of 
that date, as well as in the Gentleman's Magazine, xlix. 
210. Miss Ray's portrait was painted by Dance and 


| engraved by Green. ] 


Fortx-LorE: Rep Rosr Untucky: Miss Ray. | 


—The following bit of folk-lore is quoted from 
the Life and Correspondence of M. G. Lewis. The 


lady to whom the portent happened was Miss | 


tay, who was murdered at the piazza entrance of 
Covent Garden Theatre, by a clergyman named 
Hackman : — 

“ When the carriage waz announced and she was adjust- 
ing her dress, Mrs. Lewis happened to make some remark 
on a beautiful rose which Miss Ray wore in her bosom. 
Just as the words were uttered, the flower fell to the 
ground. She immediately stooped to regain it ; but as 
she picked it up, the red leaves scattered themselves on 
the carpet, and the stalk alone remained in her hands. 
The poor girl, who had been depressed in spirits before, 
was evidently affected by this incident, and said, in a 
slightly faltering voice, ‘ 1 trust I am not to consider this 
as an evilomen!’ Lut soon rallying, she expressed to 


Kate Kennepy’s Day.—What is the origin of 
the observance described in the subjoined cutting 
from the Scotsman of March 13? The ingenious 
editor of the Book of Days has his residence in 
the ancient city where the celebration is held, but 
he does not seem to have given any explanation 
of the custom in his valuable work. C. W. M. 

“Sr. ANpRrews—Kate Kennepy'’s Day.—The anni- 
versary of Kate Kennedy's Day was celebrated by a 
masque procession by the fourth year’s students of the 
United College, on Friday. Much aversion to this de- 


| monstration had, we understand, been evinced on the 


Mrs. Lewis, in a cheerful tone, her hope that they would | 


meet again after the theatre—a hope, alas 
decreed should not be realised.” 

A note informs the reader that— 

“In certain districts of Italy the red rose is considered 
an emblem of early death; and it is an evil omen to 
scatter its leaves on the ground.”—Vol. i. p. 20. 

Is anything known as to the birth or parentage 
of that much-injured woman? The book before 


! which it was | 


me says, that one report is that she was the | 


daughter of a staymaker who kept a shop in 
Holywell Street, Strand ; and that another affirms 
her to have been the child of a small farmer or 
peasant in Hertfordshire. 

I would further ask, is it not quite certain that 
Miss Ray was murdered as above stated ? A pas- 
sage in Thackeray's Fou Georges would seem to 
throw a doubt on it; he speaks of — 

“The crowd at Drury Lane | who went] to look at 
the body of Miss Ray, whom Parson Hackman had just 
pistolled.”—Cornhill Magazine, vol. ii, p. 260. 

A. O. V. P. 

[The father of Miss Ray, or Reay, as the name is fre- 
quently spelt, was a staymaker, married to a very indus- 
trious woman who had been an upper servant in a noble- 
man’s family, and who was the mother of thirteen 
children. Martha, the last surviving child, was born in 


the year 1742, and at the age of eighteen became the 
mistress of John Montagu, the fuurth Earl of Sandwich, 
with whom she lived for seventeen years in uninter- 
rupted felicity. 


His lordship had been careful to bestow 





' 


part of several of the Professors, and it was at one time 
thought that the students would either have to give up 
the idea of thus perpetuating the remembrance of ‘ Kate, 
their consolation,’ or undergo the penalty of rustication or 
expulsion from the College. However, concessions seem 
to have been made so as to allow Kate’s Day to be ob- 
served as in former years, but under certain restrictions, 
The public were not allowed to enter the College grounds. 
The procession started from the Cross Keys Hotel and 
marched tothe College. It then paraded all the principal 
streets, and visited each Professor’s house, where the 
students gave unmistakable expressions of approbation 
and disapprobation. The dresses were good, and in some 
instances very grotesque. The citizens turned out en 
masse to see the procession, which lasted about two hours 
and a-half, and ended peacefully at the Cross Keys, where 
the representative of Lady Kate was presented with her 
usual address.” 

[An explanation of this singular custom was furnished 
by Dr. Robert Chambers in “ N. & Q.” 3*4 S. xi. 437, and 
by other correspondents in the same volume, p. 509, and 
vol. xii. p.14, The bell of St. Andrews named “ Katha- 
rinam” was caused to be made by James Kennedy, 
Bishop of St. Andrews and founder of St. Saviour’s Col- 
lege in 1460. In 1686 it was re-cast the third time, when 
it is conjectured a procession attended its suspension, 
which may account for the present practice as an excuse 
for a holiday. } 

Anonymovus.—Who is the author of “ Present 
Interest of England Stated. By a Lover of his 
Countrey. London: Printed for D.B. 1671"? 4to. 
Oldys, whose general accuracy is almost proverbial, 
attributes this tract to William Penn, misled pro- 
bably by the similarity of the titles between this 
and one published by the celebrated Quaker about 
the same date. A reply to it appeared, entitled— 

“A Letter to Sir Thomas Osborn. ..... upon the 

Reading of a Book called ‘The Present Interest of Eng- 
land Stated.’ London, 1672, 49,” 
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| ~s , . , 
This is attributed to George Villiers, Duke of | that it is now in two parts, each presenting a cliff about 


of the Present Interest, §c. 
Wirttium E. A. Axon, F.R.S.L. 
Joynson Street, Strangeways. 
[ The Present Interest of England Stated is attributed 
to Francis de Lisola,* ambassador to several courts of 


Europe. He was not above thirty years of age when he | 


was resident in England from the Emperor Ferdinand III. 
His pamphlet was first written in Latin, and then trans- 
lated into English. He is also the author of another 
work, entitled “ The Buckler of State and Justice against 
the Design manifestly discovered of the universal Mon- 
archy, under the vain Pretext of the Queen of France 
her Pretensions: to which is added A Free Conference 
touching the Present State of England.” Lond. 1673, 
8vo. He died on Dec. 18, 1674.] 


Coxswarn.— Will any philologist tell me the 
meaning of the word? I know what swain means, 
but how about cor ? THETA. 


[The word cockswain or corswain means the man who | 


has charge of a boat. The first syllable is the Icelandic 
huggr =a ship or boat. It is also the same as the Dutch 
hog, the modern Danish and Swedish hog and kogge, and 


the Welsh cwch, all of which have the same meaning. | 


The idea in the word appears to be something round and 
hollow, and the English keg, a cask, and the Scottish 
cog, a bow! or dish, are most probably of a similar origin. 
The modern term cock-boat is simply a redundancy, each 
syllable having the same import. | 


Replies. 
PRIMITIVE FONT. 
(4™ S. ii. 157; iii. 199.) 
Dr. Robert Chambers has favoured me with 
his paper on this subject, read to the Philosophical 
Society at St. Andrews. I make two extracts :— 


“TI found this curious object to resemble greatly the 
so-called Giants’ Tubs (Reisen-topf, or Jette gryder) which 
I had examined in Norway and Sweden during my 
visits to those countries in 1849 and 1851. 


operations of moving ice on the surface which are so 
conspicuous and so instructive in those countries. The 
Dunino curiosity is an irregularly perpendicular hollow, 
nearly three feet in average diameter, and two and a 
half feet deep. The lips are evasated, and shelve off 
somewhat towards the east. The surface of the interior 
is smooth, but weathered a little, and only at one place 
near the top did I find any trace of the striw or scratches 
which indicate the action of ancient ice. This singular 
excavation occurs about a hundred yards from the parish 
church of Dunino, in a small valley permeated by a short 
rivulet descending to meet the Kenley water. The spot 
is about three hundred feet above the level of the sea. 
The little valley is here crossed by a bed of indurated 
sandstone, which has been, cut through by the rivulet, so 


* In a manuscript note of the time on the title-page of 
this work in the British Museum. 





Buckingham, but gives no clue to the authorship | twenty feet high. 


They are | 
geological objects, and manifestly connected with the | 
| upright stones, which stood on the high ground a 


| issued forth they termed “ Bela.” 


The part on the east side has a level 
surface ; and it is on this surface, two or three feet from 
the edge of the cliff, that the object in question occurs, 
It may be worth while to say that the rock, as originally 


| crossing the valley, has, in its entire state, been the bar- 
| rier of a lake bed, of which some remains still exist.” 


“ The theory of the Scandinavian geologists,” adds Dr. 
Chambers, “is, that they (the Giants’ Tubs) were formed 
by cataracts in the constantly melting ice, the loose 
pebbles serving, as is seen in cascades of the present time, 
to do the grinding work under the impulse of the falling 
water.” 

For Dr. Chambers, as a geologist and an anti- 
quary, I entertain the utmost respect, and I should 
not on slender grounds presume to differ from his 
conclusions. So far he has described the rock- 
basin, and its locality, with precision; but he has 
overlooked certain matters. The basin occupies 


| a central position in the cliff, such as an iceberg 


Dr. Chambers notices that 


would hardly select. 
He omits to 


the surface of the rock is level. 


| describe the opposing cliff as uneven, and covered 


with soil and sward. It is incorrect to describe 
the basin as “an irregularly perpendicular hol- 
low.” It was not so, certainly, - I cleared it 
out in 1836. It is decidedly circular. Some 
scratches on the surface there may be. Asa boy 
of eleven, I used my cleansing implements clum- 


| sily; and I distinctly remember that my father’s 
| herd rashly shelved off with his ironclad heel a 


portion of the font’s eastern margin. On that 


| side, about six inches under the surface, there 
| was a small aperture, which seemed to have been 


formed as a rest for the foot. I fear the herd’s 
rashness has extinguished this feature. The basin 
was, after being cleansed out, always filled with 
water to the foot-rest. 

The cliff which contains the basin is known as 
“The Bel-craig”—so it was designated by the 
peasantry thirty years ago. The surrounding 
farm is called “ Belie,’” —in the Kirk-session 
Records, about 1650, “Balelie.” The farm ad- 
joining, on the east, is Balcaithly. Celtic names 
abound in the locality: such as Pittendreich, 
Pitarthie, Kinaldy. 

In 1815 the tenant of Belie caused several 


few yards south-east from the Bel-craig, to be 
demolished. These were believed to belong toa 
Druidical temple. 

Dr. Chambers correctly describes the Bel-craig 
as situated at the lower point of the bed of an 
ancient lake, to which the cliff in its original 
condition had formed a barrier. The Britons con- 
structed wells on the margins of lakes, intending 
thereby to symbolise their belief in the univer- 
sality of the deluge. They also consecrated rocks 
by the sides of lakes, as symbolising the debarka- 
tion of Noah and the deliverance of the race. 
That portion of the lake from which the waters 
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meinen | POPULAR NAMES OF PLANTS. 


Archeologists are agreed that the ancient in- 
habitants of Scotland practised oriental worship. 
The sun, called Baal or Bel, was their chief deity. 
Among the rites of this primitive ae purifi- is coney-parsley ; and here, as in many other 
cations and ablutions were common. Water of | places, ‘tis known as “‘rabbits’ food.” If rabbits 
rivers or from springs was not used in religious | are fond of it, as these names suggest, hares may 
rites. The water of purification was collected in | pave the same partiality; if so, this would ac- 
troughs, or rock-basins, as it descended from the count for the name. . : 
heavens in rain or dew. It was used copiously, Coven-tree.— Here, in Buckinghamshire, Vi- 
and hence never became fetid. _ burnum lautana is known by this name, pro- 

In Cornwall the rock-basin is common. The | pounced like the town, Coventry. I believe it 

forms are round and oval, The basins are isolated | has been suggested that this is “a corruption of 
and in groups. They abound in the slopes of | 4s. corn-treow, the red dogwood, and thet the 
Karnbie Hill. € uriously enough, the parish bor- | name has been transferred from the Cornus to the 
dering the Bel-craig on the south-west is named | Pp nyu, 
Carnbee—the letter K being unknown in the Calverkeys.—I suppose this is the same as “cul- 
Gaelic. The basin in the Bel-craig ¥ precisely verkeys,” mentioned in Walton’s Angler, about 
similar to some of the rock-basins of Cornwall. | .hich there was some discussion in “N. & Q.” 
In these basins the priests purified themselves, | (ona, vii. passim). I cannot help thinking that, in 
and purified the people. ° The chief period of spite of the habitat in which Master John Davors 
annual lustration was Beltein (May-day), a day on placed it, the columbine (Aguilegia vulgaris) was 
which Scottish maidens still seek to enhance their intended. I cite the verse in which the word 
beauty by washing their faces in the early dew, 
and when Scottish herds practise certain rites 
borrowed from the elder superstitions. In the word 
Beltein we again have an approximation to the 
name Bel-craig. 

The ancient Scottish priesthood anointed their 
disciples in the mystic bath. They cast certain | 
consecrated herbs into their dew-wells. Among| A writer who could place “red hyacinths” and 
these were tussilago and feverfew. Let the | “purple narcissus” in a meadow would not be 
minister of Dunino certify as to the extent with | particular as to “azure culverkeys.” Walton 
which these plants overrun his garden in the | himself says, that “looking down the meadows, 
immediate proximity of the Bel-craig. The fever- | [he] could see here a boy gathering /ilies and 
few cured cattle by charm two thousand years | ladysmocks, and there a girl cropping culverkeys 
ago. The peasantry of Dunino cause their ailing | and cowslips.” But “lilies” do not grow in 
cattle to drink it now. meadows; and if Walton could place one plant 

Ely is a rock. The peg of Fifeshire | in a wrong habitat, it is only reasonable to sup- 
always speak of the parish of that name, on the | pose that he might do so with another. 
south-east coast, as “The Ely.” Bel-craig is James BRITTEN. 
situated on the farm of Balelie, the former word High Wycombe. 
being a translation of the latter. Balcaithy, the 
farm adjoining the Bel-craig to the east, is com- R. C. A. Prior inquires for an explanation of 
pounded of Bal and clachan, signifying Baal’s place | the following plant-names, occurring in Aubrey’s 
of worship. The word clachan originally signi- | Natural History of Wilts: “culverkeys, hare- 
fied the place of stones, or stone circle. It is now parsley, maiden’s-honesty, bayle, coven-tree.” I 
used in the Highlands to designate a church, or | yenture their explanation, as far as our best 
place of Christian assembly. At Dunino the god | authorities will enable me. Thus, culverkeys 
of fire was worshipped in a temple at Balcaithy, | (culfer, a dove, A.-S.) is the old name for colum- 
and on a rock at the basin of Balelie. | bine (Aquilegia vulgaris). Uare-parsley is doubt- 

Such is my notion respecting “the tubulation” | Jess the wild parsley ( Petroselinum™ sativum) ; 
at the Bel-craig. I do not confidently assert I though the prefix hare- is not to be found in any 
am right; but I feel satisfied that I am less | guthorities, even Anne Pratt, our most diligent 
wrong than are Dr, Chambers and his friends— | searcher after common and local names, does not 
the St. Andrews’ savans—who regard the rock- give it. As hares are very fond of this plant, it 
basi _of Dunino as an excavation caused by the | may have obtained this distinction in Wiltshire, 
grinding of an iceberg impelled by a primeval | which is not known in other counties. And 
cataract. may not maiden’s-honesty be the well-known 

Cartes Rocsrs, LL.D. “honesty” of our gardens (Lunaria biennis) ? 

Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, 8.E. This plant is known by many other names: penny- 


(4* S. iii. 106.) 
Hare-parsley.—In Sussex Anthriscus sylvestris 


occurs :-— 
“ So I the fields and meadows green may view, 
And daily by fresh rivers walk at will, 
Among the daisies and the violets blue, 
Red hyacinth and yellow daffodil, 
Purple narcissus like the morning rays, 
Pale gander-grass and azure culverkeys.” 
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wort, money-flower, silver-plate, pricksong-wort, 
and white-satin. Its magic power is mentioned 
by Chaucer, Drayton, Shakspere, and Spenser, 
with its use in charms and incantations. But as we 
have only to deal with its most honourable name, 
[ will quote from Gerarde, who says, “ Among our 
women it is called honesty.” Now by a fanciful 
sequence, not uncommon in local plant-names, it 
may have obtained in Wiltshire a further honour 
in the name “ maiden’s-honesty.” 

For bayle and coven-tree I can find no authority, 
though I have searched carefully. Probably they 
are entirely local in Wiltshire, and their meaning 
ean only be found amongst the country people. 


in such inquiries as these. 
Beckenham, 


THE HOUSE OF STUART AND DAVID RIZZIO. 
(4* S. iii. 122, 202.) 


HERMENTRUDE is not the only reader of 


“N. & Q.” who is startled by J. W. H.'s asser- | 
tion that James I. was small and swarthy. His | 


portraits agree in giving him red or auburn hair, 
and a florid complexion. As for his disagreeable 
figure, of which J. W. H. makes so much, Dalzell 
says: — 

“His legs were very weak, having had, as some 
thought, foul play in his youth, or rather before he was 


born, that he was not able to stand at seven years of | 


age.” 


When we think of what his mother endured so | 


soon before his birth, it was rather a matter of 
wonder that James was not an idiot. If the Earl 
of Moray had believed James to be illegitimate, 
would he not have made it a strong pdint in his 
subsequent crimination of his sister ? F. R. 





The person of James I. was mean and unpleas- 
ing, but I must admit myself mistaken in describ- 
ing him as below the middle stature and swarthy. 
I had derived the impression from his portraits, 
and from the description of him in the Fortunes of 
Nigel. I still leave it for consideration whether 
the following description, in extenso, quoted by 
HERMENTRUDE, is irreconcilable with my sugges- 
tion : — 

“ He was of a middle stature, more corpulent throghe 
his clothes than in his bodey, zet fatt enough, his clothes 
ever being made large and easie, the doubletts quilted 
for stiletto proofe, his breeches in grate pleits, and full 
stuffed. He was naturally of a timorous disposition, 
which was the greatest reason of his quilted doubletts, 


His eves large, ever rolling after any-stranger cam in | 
his presence, in so much as many for shame have left the- 


room, as being out of countenance. His beard was werey 
thin ; his toung too large for his mouthe, and made him 
drinke werey uncomlie, as if eatting his drinke, wich cam 
out into the cuppe in each syde of his mouthe. His skin 
vas als softe as tafta sarsnet, which felt so because he 


never vasht his hands, onlie rubb’d his fingers ends | 
1 


| 
An old village-gardener is often good authority | 
A. H. 


“GOD US AYDE,” THE NORTON MOTTO: THE 
| 
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with the vett end of a napkin. His legs wer very weake, 
having had (as was thought) some foule playe in his 
youthe, or rather before he was borne, that he was not 
able to stand at sevin zeires of age: that weakness made 
him ever leaning on other men’s shoulders.”— Balfour, 
ii. 108. 

I cannot withdraw my assertion that the house 
of Stuart was a failure, and never understood 
the art of governing this country. I should be 
glad if HermMENTRUDE would consider the cir- 


| cumstantial evidence in favour of a suggestion, 


as well as the argument from inheritance. I 
| cannot but think your other correspondent is cor- 
| rect in thinking with me that less than a wife's 
infidelity would not have sharpened the dagger 
of Darnley, or less than revenge for the loss of a 
| lover have lighted the torch of Mary. 

J. W. H. 


“WHITE DOE OF RYLSTONE.” 
(4 §. ii. 515.) 

There is no doubt whatever that the motto of 
the Nortons was “God us ayde.” it was in strict 
accordance with their remarkable arms, which 
represented the wounds of the Redeemer. Con- 
siderable remains of Rylstone Hall existed in 
the last century, and an aged female of Ryl- 
| stone, who died about forty years ago, used to 
assert that “God us ayde”’ was carved in stone 
“beneath a picture” over the principal doorway ; 
the picture being no doubt the family arms. The 
| mistake about the legend on the bell was made 
| originally by a very clever man and a most acute 
| and learned philologist and antiquary. I allude 
| to the late Rev. Wm. Carr, B.D., the incumbent 
| of Bolton Abbey and author of Hore Momenta 

Cravene. Myr. Carr, examining too cursorily the 

bell in the dimness of the tower, jumped to the 

conclusion that the obscurely cast legend was the 
| Norton motto—a sentence with which he was 
familiar. The information was given to Dr. 
Whitaker, who inserted it in the two editions of 
the History of Craven. It was next communi- 
cated to Wordsworth, who wrote the “ White 
Doe’? when he was the guest of Mr. Carr, who 
| not only communicated the local story of the Doe, 
| but suggested that it might be blended with the 
| history of the “Rising in the North” and the 

“ Fate of the Nortons.” The mistake about the 

bell has also appeared in the Ji/ustrated Guide to 

Craven, and in the Stories of the Craven Dales. 
| In antiquarian matters few authors were more 
careful than Mr. Carr. However, it is only just 
| to the memory of Wordsworth that the “saddle 

should be placed on the right horse,” and that 
the poet should not be blamed for a trivial mis- 
| take of the antiquarian clergyman. I know 

| family whose name is Norton. They claim de- 
scent from the Rylstone branch, and bear the old 
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Norton arms and the motto “God us ayde”; and 
some years ago another family of the same name 
was resident in or near Nottingham or Northamp- 
ton (I forget which), and whose arms and motto 
were the same as those mentioned above. Sculp- 
tors do occasionally very ridiculous things. A 
short time ago I met with an engraving of a group 
entitled “Thomas the Rhymer and the White 
Doe of Rylstone ”! What the Scottish personage 


known as the Rhymer has to do with our local | 


tradition is above my comprehension, Rylstone 
has had its share of “ rhymers” and “ poetasters,” 
and the White Doe has been often sung, but I 
never heard that the local choir had been swelled 
by the addition of the far-famed “ Thomas of 
Ercildoune.”’ 

As connected with Rylstone, I may observe 
that previously to the publication of the History 
of Craven, the name was always written “ Rilston.” 
What authority there was for a change in the 
orthography I am unable to state. 
is charmingly situate, but in itself is not very in- 
teresting. A very questionable taste has converted 
it into a pretty spot, and destroyed all the pic- 
turesqueness of the —_ However, beauty still 
lingers about the village. The church has been 
well restored, and its low venerable tower is a 


The village | 


noble object beneath a fine and lofty ridge of fells, | 
on one of which stands “ Norton Tower ”’—a land- | 


mark for miles around, and one that — 
“ Whispers strange tales in the whirlwind’s ear.” 


As a Cravener, a lover of Rylstone and all that 


Europe, with the same object—a counterpoise to 
the privileged classes (Robertson, Progress of 
Society in Europe, i. 2), and soon became a re- 
cognised power, making laws under the title of 
House of Commons, &c. They were free in 
another sense; for as they withdrew from the con- 
trol of feudal lords, they acted also as municipal 
corporations in governing their cities and towns, 
and established the germs of civil liberty and 
olitical power, in theory and partly in practice, 
™ securing that no new laws or taxes should be 
imposed without their consent. (Pfeffel, Alle- 
magne, 408, 431.) Britain has long suffered from 
the oppression of prohibition, restriction, and tax- 
ation on trade. Augustus exacted tribute by the 
imposition of duties or customs—which are euphe- 
mistic terms for taxes—on exports and imports, 
and if such duties were not paid before embark- 
ation and landing the goods were forfeited. (Craik, 
Brit. Com., i. 30.) Charlemagne (A.D. 795) ap- 
preciated the importance of trade; for in his letter 
to Offa, king of Mercia, he says : — 

“ We also will that merchants shall have lawfyl pro- 
tection in our kingdom according to our command, and if 
they are in any place unjustly aggrieved, let them apply 
to us or our judges, and we shall take care that ample 
justice be done to them.” 


There were then, however, established “duties ” 
in France ; for we learn from the same letter that 
smuggling was carried on under the cloak of 


| pilgrimage. With the Normans came a system of 


appertains to it, I have made the above remarks, | 


which, I trust, will satisfy J. T. F. that Words- 
worth did not invent the story of the bell, and 


also was not the inventor of the Norton motto | 


“God us ayde.” STEPHEN JACKSON, 
The Flatts, Malham Moor, Craven. 


FREE TRADE, 
(4 S. iii. 171, 266.) 


This term‘is as old as Aristotle, who says, — 
Tav yap cvuvadAayudrwr, Ta wiv éxovoia fori, Ta BE 
axovo1z. “Trade is either free or forced” (De 
Moribus, vy. 5); adding that “freedom is the 
essence of trade,’’ — ér: # dpxh Ta cuvad\AayudTwv 
éxovrws. After the privileged classes—priests and 
nobles—had attained sufficient power, they be- 
came jealous of such traders as acquired wealth 
enough to rival them in luxury and idleness, and 
they exercised such powers as they possessed by 
way of restriction, and to enforce participation for 
themselves in traders’ profits, which practice has 
continued up to the present day and is enforced 
by legislation. The Italians, to counteract such 
oppression, or, as Aristotle terms it, axovc.s, en- 
rolled their trades in free corporations, and they 


were followed by the other trading people of | 


commercial oppression, when “customs,” that is 
taxes, were to be paid, not only to the king but to 
the lord (comes) of the seaport. The privileged 
classes having again obtained the ascendency, 
from which Magna Charta gave no relief, monopo- 
lies were invented, granting privileges of certain 
trades to certain persons, to the exclusion of all 
others. Tin became a monopoly of the crown, 
and has been held as the property of the Prince of 
Wales since 1337 A.D.,,notwithstanding the ap- 
plication in 1348 by merchants to parliament that 
that trade should be made free. fn 1354 the ex- 
portation of iron was prohibited. Oppression of 
the wealthy, the Jews for example, was a regular 
source of national revenue. Jacques Coeur, in 
France, is a memorable example of oppression by 
the privileged classes. In the time of our Henry 
III. the clergy themselves entered into trade, and 
smuggling was followed by them in the time of 
Henry VI. (Craik, i. 177.) Popes, cardinals, and 
other foreign ecclesiastics got licenses to export 
wool and other goods from England duty free; 
they were fully impressed with the advantages of 
free trade for themselves, but not for others. By 
8 Henry VI. c. 24, merchants here were compelled 
to sell for ready money or for goods delivered on 
the instant. Next year, however, the law was 
obliged to be altered, permitting sales at six 
months’ credit. Equally as absurd laws were made 
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by parliament when the privileged classes were 


dominant till the time of Huskisson of our own 
day, who brought great consternation to them 
and their congeners abroad. Another freedom of 
trade was taken away by 37 Henry VIII. c. 9, 
which limited the rate of interest on loans to ten 
r cent. per annum. But by 5 and 6 Edw. VI. 
¢c. 20, this law was abrogated, and no interest on 
loans could be recovered; and if any were taken, 
the principal was thereby forfeited to the crown, 
with fine and ransom at the king’s pleasure. Then 
by 13 Eliz. c. 8, this last act was repealed, and 
the act of Henry VIII. revived, allowing ten per 
cent. In these acts of parliament the clergy have 
the odium of such attacks on free trade. Edw. VI. 
accomplished one good commercial deed in the 
abolition of the Steelyard Company. The last day 
of the year 1600 established the East India Com- 
pany, only recently abolished. In the reign of 
ames I. monopolies swarmed. With the house 
of Brunswick came the financial principle of per- 
petual indebtedness, the effect of which is profu- 
sion by the privileged and famine to the working 
classes, for the capital by which trades would em- 
ploy labour is transferred to the privileged to be 
employed in purposes of public useleesness or 
injuriousness. In 1694 the Bank of England was 
established to raise the wind for the government ; 
and having lent all their money to it, suspended 
payment in 1797, 
the assets entrusted to them (repayable on de- 
mand) to the government in perpetuity is con- 
tinued, but not quite to the same extent as in 
1797. The government is also absorbing fast all 
the savings-bank deposits, also the telegraphs, to 
be soon followed by the railways; so that in effect 
free trade is still in the constant course of viola- 
tion. The labours of the working classes who 
made Cobden their leader are becoming nugatory 
by legislation. I have entered rather fully into 
this subject because the pyblic are not, in general, 
well aware how cosential perfost freedom of trade 
is to the production of individual, and therefore, 
taking them in the aggregate, of national wealth. 
T. J. Buckton. 


Tue MIsTLtETor on THE Oak (4 §. iii. 220.)— 
I think the following fact, which has been care- 
fully verified, may not be thought unworthy of 
being added to all that has already appeared in 
“N. & Q.” on the subject of “the mistletoe on 
the oak.” In my oe at Binsted Wyck, near 
Alton, Hants, there is a group of an ancient oak 
and hawthorn, the latter of a great size ; these are 
so close together that some of the branches of the 
oak spread over part of the hawthorn; much mis- 
tletoe grows on the hawthorn, and there was 
formerly much more. I have had the oak tree 
very carefully examined, but not a single plant of 
mistletoe can be found on it; a quantity of mis- 


tletoe is gathered every Christmas from the thorn, 
but none has ever been found on the oak. There 
are many apple trees very near this group, on 
which mistletoe grows abundantly. I am greatly 
surprised that your correspondent the CHEVALIER 
DE SOURDEVAL has never seen the mistletoe on the 
hawthorn. From my own observation I should 
say that after the apple the hawthorn was one of 
the trees on which, in this country at least, the 
mistletoe was most abundant. 
WittiaM WIcKHAM. 

Expest Son’s Wire (4 S. iii. 262.)—It is not 
easy to give “ an authoritative reply ” to C. W. 
M.’s question, but this much is certain — that 
when Mr. Smith, the head of the family, dies, his 
eldest son, who in his father’s lifetime was Mr. 
John Smith, becomes Mr. Smith, and his wife 
therefore must be Mrs. Smith, for it would be a 
manifest absurdity for the husband to be Mr. 
Smith and his wife Mrs. John Smith. The mother 
remains Mrs. Smith, and she and her daughter- 
in-law must distinguish themselves as best they 
can: they may call themselves elder or younger, 
or insert their Christian name in brackets, as 


| Mrs. (Jane) Smith; or the widow, if in enjoy- 


The same principle of lending | 





ment of her dower or, I presume also, that which 
now usually takes its place, a settlement out of 
her husband’s estate, may call herself “‘ dowager.” 
The prefix “dowager” is no peculiar right of the 
eerage, as your correspondent seems to suppose. 
t means simply one who is dowered out of an 
estate, and in this sense Blackstone uses the word 
without any reference to rank. I know that it is 
not commonly given to ladies who have no title 
of honour, but there is no real ground for this, 
nor can any valid reason be adduced to support 
the practice. Witriam WIckKHAM. 


There is, I believe, no doubt whatever on the 
point. Mr. Smith is the head of his family ; his 
wife is therefore Mrs. Smith, and his father’s 
widow is the Dowager Mrs. Smith, ¢. e. the Mrs. 
Smith who has a dower. She is spoken of as the 
Dowager Mrs. Smith, but she would not generally 
be addressed so on a letter, as her residence would 
be indication enough as to who was meant. Mrs. 
or Lady, or the Countess Smith would equally be 
the dowager if they were jointured widows, 
mother or step-mother having nothing to do with 
it. Neither is the title confined to the nobility. 
It is inappropriate, of course, where the social 
status of the party does not imply a dower. Thus 
Squire Smith’s widow is the Dowager Mrs. Smith, 
but Smith the steward’s widow is Mrs. Smith, 
senior. Neither of them is Mrs. John Smith. . 

P. P. 

Srr Watrer Scort’s Nernew (4* S. iii. 171, 
273.)—The notices respecting a nephew of Sir 
Walter Scott, a natural son of Sir Walter's bro- 
ther Daniel, being in a charitable “Home” in 
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Montreal, induce me to send the following copy | 


of a note in my possession in the handwriting 
of the poet, and which is creditable to his 
liberality : — 

“ Sir Walter Scott sends compliments to Mr. Lambe, 
and encloses 125/. by cheque on Galashiels’, in payment 
of Mr. Lambe’s account, which leaves a small balance 
due to Sir Walter. 

“Sir Walter Scott would be very glad to see his 
nephew any morning between this and Monday next, 
and will be obliged to Mr, Lambe to mention this to 
Mrs. Mitchell, He is very desirous to know what the 
boy is like to turn to, as it is time his education should 
have some particular direction. 

“ Abbotsford, 9th May.” 

The address is lost, but on the back of the note 
is written, in another hand, “Sir Walter Scott: 
a note to Mr. Lambe respecting a son of his 
brother Daniel’s.” C. 

In reply to Y. S. M., I would say that his quo- 
tation from the Jrish Times states the truth. I 
saw the article some months ago in a couple of 
Montreal papers, from which, I suppose, the 
Times copied it. I made inquiries of one of the 
committee of management of the St. Andrew's 
Home, who states that it is not the use of in- 
toxicating liquor, or dissolute habits, that has 


brought him so low, but simply failing health and | 


the effects of an injury he sustained some years 
ago, which incapacitates a man of his age from 
any great exertion. He is unmarried, and about 
sixty-six years of age. He has in his possession a 
letter written to him when quite a youth by Sir 
Walter. It is sad to see a nephew of the author 
of Waverley in such a position. 
Wa. BLackBuRn. 
Montcalm Terrace, Montreal. 


Dovecot, or CotumBparium (4 §. ii, 323.) — 
About half a century ago, a dovecot stood at 
Lewes belonging to the priory of St. Pancras. It 
was cruciform, and equalled in magnitude many 
a parish church; there were 3228 pigeon-holes 
in it. GrorGeE Bepo. 

6, Palross Road, Brixton. 


Cape Lamp= Mee (4S. iii. 160.) —The name 
given to a lamb that has to be brought up by hand 
in this island is “Meg,” the Manx for a pet- 
lamb, and, like all pets, a great trouble. 

Witrtiam Harrison. 

Rock Mount, Isle of Man. 


Nursery Draroeve (4 §, iii. 194.)—Under 
the heading “ Children’s Drama” (2° S. x. 168), 
I made inquiry after the origin of a dialogue much 
like that cited by F. Harrison, and ABRAcA- 
DABRA sent a courteous response, p. 318, of the 
same volume; at which place M. had the satisfac- 


tion of airing his recollections, and of hoping that | 


“your valuable space would be better occupied in 
future.” Sr. SwirHr, 


PassaGs In Pravutvus (4 S. iii. 127.) — For 
an instance in Plautus (in addition to that quoted 
from the Truculentus, Act IL. Sc. 1, v. 1) of the 
use of “ hercle” by a woman, see Casina, Act V. 
Se. 4, v.16. Lambinus, however, would here read 
“immo ecastor illius,” for “immo herele illius.” 
In y. 13 a man uses both “ecastor” and “ hercle.” 
The Astnaria contains (Act V. Sc. 2, v. 46 and 80) 
instances of “ mecastor” and “ ecastor,” used by 
men. Touching the suggestion by Palmerius of 
“ Ha ha ha he, ecere,” for “Ha ha ha, Hercle” 
(spoken by a woman), it may be observed, that 
in Plautus “ecere” (or “eccere”) is, with per- 
haps a single exception (Men. Act. II. Se. 3, v. 50), 
put into the mouths of men. As bearing upon the 
subject, I append the concluding part of a note on 
Pers. Sat. I. y. 2, touching the assertion by A. 
Gellius, 7c. Aulus Gellius (formerly miscalled 
Angellius)—lib. xi. cap. 6—quoted by Palmerius, 
that at Rome the men invariably swore by Her- 
cules, and the women by Castor :—“Illud apud 
Apuleium reperies non observatum, apud — 
et foemine per Herculem jurant.” Apuleius 


| flourished in the latter half of the second century, 


three centuries and a half after Plautus, and some 
few years after A. Gellius. J. B. Suaw. 
NATURAL InnERITANCE (4 §S. iii. 38, 200.) — 
One more Barbara has to be added to your cor- 
respondent TEewars’ list of “eight generations,” 
viz. Barbara Wilberforce (the bishop’s eldest 
sister), who dying unmarried in 1821, brought this 
long ‘‘ unbroken series ” to a close—unless indeed 
her niece Barbara may be admitted as a continuing 
term. With your permissionI would append a 
query. How came our ancestors to give such a 
name as Barbara to their daughters? It has, I 
presume, no other derivation or meaning than 
AdpBapos, which they do not seem to have con- 
ferred as a baptismal name upon their sons. 
H. Sorpon, 


I can help your correspondent Tewars to ascend 
two generations higher in the pedigree of twenty 
generations of which he speaks. Isabel Lady 
Chaworth was the daughter of (William Earl of 
Warwick and) Maude daughter of (John Lord 
Fitzjohn and) Agnes daughter of Dru de Barantyn. 
I have been attempting to trace all our sovereigns 
in the manner indicated by Tewars. I find it 
impossible, with the resources at my command, 
to trace any further than thirteen generations, 
and George III. alone can be followed thus far. 
Henry V. can be traced for seven; all the rest 
end, at furthest, in the fourth or fifth generation. 
Her present Majesty I can follow no further than 
her great- grandmother, Caroline Duchess of Saxe- 
Coburg, born princess of Reuss yon Ebersdorf. 

HERMENTRUDE, 


GENEALOGICAL Quertes (4" S. iii. 104, 230.) 
Will Mr. Extis accept my best thanks for his 
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answers to my queries? One date, however, I 


must ask leave to dispute; namely, that Hawisia 
Lady Luterel was married in or before 1362. The 
first wife of Andrew Lord Luterel, Elizabeth 
daughter of Hugh Earl of Devon, was living in 
August 1380 (Rot. Exitus), and the inquisition 
taken on her death is dated 1393. How then 


could Lord Luterel marry his second wife in 1362? | 


Iam also much obliged to Mr. Paritrps for his 
reference to Blore’s Rutland, which I will consult 
when I have time to visit the Museum; but I 
suspect that I shall find the Anne le Despenser of 
Blore not identical with the Alianora le Despenser 
of the patent roll. HERMENTRUDE. 


Tuomas Baxer (4 §. ii. 589; iii. 206.) —I 


| know not why, the yelstone. 


have a copy of Bishop Gardiner’s rare book De | 


Vera Obedientia, the Roane edition of October 26, 
1553, with the autograph of Baker on the title- 
page, asfollows: “Tho. Baker, Coll: Jo: socius 
ejectus.” This volume was described in an inimi- 
table manner by the late Dr. Maitland in his 
Essays on Subjects connected with the Reformation, 
and is of considerable rarity. G. W.N. 


Trie (4 S. iii. 195.) —Perhaps some other of 
your contributors will explain this word, but pad 
is good Sanskrit for foot, and its application to a 
narrow way is obvious and appropriate. The word 
is in common use in the compound foot-pad ; and 
padding the hoof is a slang equivalent for journey- 
ing on foot. Horne Tooke says that a road is 
that on which we ride. Is not path that on which 
we pad? W. B.C, 


This word is in com mon use for a path through- 
out Lancashire. An ancient road over Pilling 
Moss, in Lancashire, no doubt the remains of an 


ancient Roman road leading from the mouth of | 


the Wyre (the Portus Setantiorum), has long been 
known as the Danes’ Pad, from its having pro- 
bably facilitated the inland incursions of that 
warlike people in old times. 
WItt1Am Dossoy. 
Preston. 


Attston’s Hitt anp Lve Bringer (4" §. iii. 
192.) — Lug or Lugg Bridge isa bridge over the 
river Lugg or Lug, a tributary of the Wye. Ail- 
ston’s (now more commonly written Aylestone) 
Hill is the name of some rising ground forming 
one of the suburbs of the city of Hereford, and 
lying to the north-east of the city. It has of late 
years been suggested that the word Aylestone is 
a corruption of Athelstan. More probably, how- 
ever, the hill takes its name from some Norman 
settler. Aylestone or De Aylestone is a Norman 
surname, and the hill lies within the ambit of a 
manor of the same name. May not a still more 
likely derivation be found in some Saxon word, 
such as igelston, as Ailesbury comes from 
Egelebury ? Stones were in Saxon days, as they 


are still, used to mark the boundaries of the city, 
and the limits of the city liberties on the north- 
east may have been shown by a stone called, we 
A charter of the 
reign of Edward I. mentions the Adhekerdeston, 
and the spot where the city liberties terminate on 
the south-east is still known as the Franchisestone, 
HEREFORDIENSIS, 

Leland says : — 

“From Hereford to Worme Bridge, 6 miles. Thence 
to Ailston Bridge, 2 miles,”—Jtinerary, second edition, 
1744, vol. iv. fol. 175 b. 

Also,— 

“In the West End of the Towne (of Leominster) there 
be three stone Bridges, The first over Penfilly. . . . 
The second over Kene Water . - The third is called 
Lug Bridge, and, as I remember, it is the greatest of the 
3, and hath most arches.”—TJtinerary, second edition, 1744, 
vol. iv. fol. 177 a, 177 b. 

He mentions the situation of many other bridges 
over the river Lug, but only calls this one “ Lug 
Bridge.” Lovisa Jutia NorMAN. 


Mac Entore anp Coat Armour (4 S. ii. 
487; iii, 116, 161, 278.)\—Aneto-Scorvs has 
evidently misunderstood the note upon which he 
animadverts. He overlooks the fact that it re- 
ferred to that portion of the Mac Entore legend 
which stated that, as a reward of his service, the 
king granted him the exclusive right of displaying 
certain arms; and the statement made was, that 
such grants were not made till a period subse- 
quent to the date of the legend; but they are 
totally distinct from the mere display of distin- 
guishing devices on banners and shields. 

From the time when men came to act in large 
bodies it became necessary in the battle, the camp, 
and the march, to give, by the use of a distinctive 
banner or guidon, intimation to the members of 


| each division where it was placed. Thus, in the 
second chapter of Numbers, verse 2, it is ordered 
| that “ Every man of the children of Israel shall 
— by his own standard with the ensign of his 


ather’s house.” 

In the same way it was requisite that the leader 
and commander of each portion of the army should 
be distinguished by some conspicuous mark, and 
the broad face of the shield afforded a convenient 
means of displaying these. Thus in the Gododin, 
which describes a conflict in the south of Scot- 
land towards the close of the sixth century, we 
find in stanza 22 a chieftain described as carrying 
a shield of various colours, while in stanza 35 we 
have another displaying the “fore quarter of a 
wolf without its head.” 

But all these were entirely assumed at the 
pleasure of the wearer, and although becoming 
naturally hereditary, required no direct sanction 
from the crown. The well-known anecdote of 


| Sir William Dalzell shows that such assumptions, 
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even for a temporary purpose, were made as late 
as 1390. 

The question however is, when did the crown 
assume the exclusive right of granting armorial 
bearings, and appointing officers to inquire into 
the right to display them ? And in answering this 
the designations of these officials give us a clear 
guide. In England the title of the Garter points 
to the time of the well-known royal observation, 
“Hfoni soit qui mal y pense.” In Scotland the 
names of the heralds are still more significant. 
Bute, Islay, Marchmount, Rothsay. I am not sure 
of Marchmount, and have not at present time to 
look it up; but the other three are clearly con- 
nected with the reign of Robert IIT., who ascended 
the throne in 1371, as they are taken from feifs to 
which he succeeded as heir of his father Walter 
the Steward. GerorGe VERE IrvING. 


Srr Joun 1t’Orré (4 S. iii. 194.) —Sir John 
Golafre, ambassador to France, died at Walling- 
ford, in Berkshire, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, 1396 (Lysons’s Berkshire, pe455). There 
was a note respecting Sir John Golafre’s tomb in 
“N. & Q.” 1* S. vy. 498. The tomb of a Sir John 
Golafre who was buried at Fyfield, co. Berks, is 
called by the villagers “ Gulliver’s tomb ” : on the 
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top of the tomb is an effigy in armour, and under- | 


neath a skeleton in a shroud. BR. J. FF. 


Cuess py Post (4 §. iii. 261.) —G. seems 
to think that the matches between London and 
Edinburgh are single or rare instances of this. I 
believe they were early instances of it; but it has 
been done perpetually for many years both by 
clubs and individuals. I have myself done so 
with hardly any interruption for about twenty 
years. LYTTELTON. 


Tue Lone PARLIAMENT, 1640, AND THE ReE- 
FORMED PARLIAMENT (4™ S. iii. 189.) — Mr. S. 
Sariks, in his very interesting communication on 
this point, anticipated one I had intended sending 
you on the same subject. The little book from 
which I had drawn my information may have 
been the source of his note; but if not, I dare say 
your readers may like to have its title, and secure 
it when they can. Like many early books of 
reference, it is now scarce. The title is — 

“The Parliamentary Register, containing Lists of the 
Twenty-four Parliaments from 1660 to 1741, in which the 
names of the members are not only registered under the 
names of the counties, cities, and boroughs represented by 
them (and a margin left to register many succeeding 
Parliaments), but they are collected again into an Alpha- 
betical Index, referring to the places they have been 
returned for, and distinguishing the Restoration Parlia 
ment and the last. 

“The Second Edition, corrected by the Returns to Par- 
liament ; with a preface containing some observations on 
each Parliament. 

“To which is added, an exact List of the present House 
of Lords, and all the Peers and Members for Scotland in 
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every Parliament from the Union; and the Peers extinct 
since the Restoration.” 

London. Printed for Edward Cave, at St. John’s Gate, 
M.DCC.XLI, 

It is an invaluable repository for the historian 
and antiquary. A satirical little mouse has nibbled 
off the corners of my copy. Was he the ridiculus 
mus of their debates? Might not the book be 
brought down to our own day ? UprHorpe. 

Barner’s Forreit (4% S. iii. 264.) — Acting 
on the editor’s hint, I asked my barber if he knew 
any barber’s forfeit? ‘ Well, sir,” he replied, 
“T knew one, and one only. Supposing that 
instead of cutting your hair I was shaving you, 
and another customer coming in said to me ‘Cut 
his throat for him!’ that would be a forfeit—half 
a gallon. But,” he added—fetching a deep sigh— 
‘‘we never get the forfeit now ; the good old days 
are gone!” W. ILS. 

Tae Lerrer H (4™ §, iii. 260.)\—It is well 
deserving of consideration and investigation, whe- 
ther in southern English there are not two h's, a 
rough aspirate and a lenis, as well as two 7's, a 
rough and a soft. This is in conformity with the 
philological character of other languages. On the 
other side, some languages have only the rough 
randh. Where there are these soft letters as 
well as rough ones, they are subject to interchange 
agreeably to certain idiomatic laws, and the A 
may be suppressed. It may be that the true law 
for southern English is much nearer to Cockney- 
ism than to the northern dialect. H. O. 

Sxercues rn Dairy Papers (4 §. iii. 263.) — 
Sketches (ten in number) of the Spencer, Snider- 
Enfield, Cochrane, and Remington breech-loaders 
appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette of July 27, !866, 
p. 5. R. MEIKLE. 

Zoven or Harrinewortau (4 §, iii, 243.)— 
L. M. A. will find a very full account of this 
family in Bridges’s Northamptonshire, ii. 218. 
Besides a descriptive history there is a pedigree 
for fourteen generations, extending for four gene- 
rations after John, Lord Zouch, who married Do- 
rothy Capel. Milisent Cantalupe first brought 
the property to the family, and her arms L. M. A. 
has identified. This pedigree makes the above 
John eighth lord (not tenth), and William, fifth 
lord, married an heiress, Alice, daughter of Sir 
Richard de St. Maur; and John, seventh lord, 
married an heiress, Joane, sister to John, Lord 
Dyngham. Possibly the two coats L. M. A. can- 
not identify belong to these two ladies. The male 
issue of the Zouches failed at the death of Edward, 
eleventh lord, who died in the reign of Charles L 
It seems most likely that the stained glass was 
removed from the ancient chapel of All Saints, 
which stood eastward of Harringworth church. 
Bridges says of the parish church, “In some of 
the windows are the arms of Zouche, Gules nine 
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bezants or, and a canton.” In my notes of the 
church taken last year I find some few fragments 
of ancient glass still remaining ; but whether this 
shield is among them or not I cannot say. 
W. D. Sweetie. 
Peterborough. 


The two coats quartered by Zouche, concerning 
which your correspondent inquires, are those of 


St. Maur and Lovel. William, fifth Lord Zouche | 


of Haringworth, married Alice, only child of 
Richard Lord St. Maur, and great-granddaughter 
of Nicholas Lord St. Maur by Muriel his wife, 
daughter and heiress of James (who died v. p.), 
son and heir of Richard Lord Lovel of Castle 
Carey, co. Somerset. The Lords St. Maur, ac- 
cording to Burke and others, differenced their 
coat with a label of three points; but St. Maur 
without a label, quartered with Lovel, appears to 
have been borne by St. Maur of St. Maur, co. 
Gloucester. (See Burke’s Armory.) 
H. 8. G. 


CHURCHES NOT LIABLE FOR THE EXPENSES OF 
New Roapns (4" S. iii. 173, 275.)—You properly 
object to make “N. & Q.” a medium for queries 
on scientific subjects. It is still more objection- 
able to make it a medium for cheap law by in- 
serting inquiries for acts of parliament pe | ad- 
judged cases, on subjects of pecuniary interest to 
either clergy or laity. To prevent more space 
being wasted on this subject, I beg to refer your 
correspondent to the statute 21 & 22 Vict. c. 98. 
8. 38. A LAWYER. 


Anonymous (4™ 8, iii. 172.)—I believe that 
the book in question, edited by “ Uncle George,” 
was by Mr. George Frederick Pardon, who also 
wrote some other works for children under the 
pseudonym of “ Quiet George.” 

CuruseErt Bebe. 


Sr. Ienatrvus pz Loyora (4" §. iii. 130, 299.)—I 
cannot answer all the queries of your correspond- 
ent D. respecting the visit of St. Ignatius to 
England. T belisve it has always been a tradi- 
tion in the Society of Jesus that St. Ignatius 
did really visit England, and London is supposed 
to have been the city in which he lived for a short 
time. I have often spoken to several Fathers of 
the Society on this subject, and their answer has 
always been the same—viz. “that their illustrious 
founder, while studying in one of the colleges at 
Paris about the year 1529 or 1530, was robbed of 
the little money he possessed, and was in conse- 
quence obliged to visit England (London?) in 
order to solicit assistance from the Spanish mer- 
chants who then resided there ” 

This tradition is confirmed by all his biogra- 
=a Luis Gonzalvo, Ribadeneira, Maffei, 

rtoli, Bouhours, &c, I can quote the original 


testimony of Ribadeneira, taken from his Vida | 





| de San Ignacio de Loyola (reprinted in Valladolid, 
1740). The author knew the saint intimately, 
These are his words : — 

“Tuvo necessidad de irlos tres primeros ajios 4 Flan- 
des, y una vez 4 Inglaterra, para recoger de los mereg 
deres Espaiioles (que alli trataban) alguna limosna, con 
que poder passar pobremente su vida,” &c.—p. 30. 

Bartoli probably derived his statement from 
these words of Ribadeneira, who no doubt heard 
| the account from the saint himself. The letters 
of St. Ignatius I have never read. Bartoli’s Life 
of the saint was originally published in Italian 
(about 1650 at Rome), with this title: Dell 
Vita e dell’ Istituto di S. Ignazio, ( fondatore) della 
Compagnia di Gest. A second edition appeared 
in 1659. 

Your correspondent D. may be pleased to know, 
that Pinius the Bollandist gives all the original 
lives of the saint. (Julii, tom. vii. p. 409.) 

J. Daxtox. 


Norwich. 


Mrs. Rosrnson: “Perpita” (4**3S. iii. 173.) 
—Although this note will probably not be an 
answer to the query of L. X., yet I may remind 
him that a portrait of Perdita was published as 
one of the steel illustrations in the Memoirs of 
George IV. by Robert Huish. As I have not the 
book to refer to, I am unable to say if a painter's 
name was affixed to this portrait. It was a full- 
length, and in undress, sitting by the side of a 
bath.* Curnpert Bepe. 

Sranr’s “ Lire or Lesstne” (4 S. iii. 257.) 
Is there not some mistake in stating that twelve 
editions have appeared of this work since its first 
appearance in 1859? [I find a séxth edition men- 
tioned among the new publications announced in 
Hinrichs’ Leipzig Oatdlegue of German Works 
for the months from July to December, 1868, and 
it seems very improbable that six later editions 
have been printed since then. J. Macray, 

Oxford. 

Jew’s Err (4 S. iii. 265.) —C. W. S. asks, 
“What is the value of a Jew’s eye?” and in 
reply he is referred to a quotation from Nares, 
we writes thus : — 

“The origin of this phrase may be worth remarking. 
The exactions to which the Jews were subject in the 
thirteenth century, and the period both before and after, 
| exposed them to the most cruel and tyrannical matila- 
tions if they refused to pay the sums demanded of them. 
The threat of losing an eye would have a powerful effect. 
Hence the high value of a Jew’s eye. The allusion was 
familiar in the time of Shakespeare : 

“ There will come a Christian by, 
Will be worth a Jewess’ eye.” 
Merchant of Venice, ii. 5. 





Nares accumulated a vast mass of quotations 
from old authors, but his attempts to explaina 
eM Ii 
| [* It is painted by Stroehling, and engraved by H. 
Adlard.—Eb. } 
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difficult word or phrase are often singularly feeble 
and pointless. It always appeared to me that the 

hrase “ worth a Jew’s eye” had been borrowed 
fom this very passage in Shakespeare, through a 


misunderstanding of its meaning. And yet the 


import of what Gobbo says to Jessica seems very | 


Jain. He tells her—Jewess though she be—a 
Christian will come by who will be well worth her 
looking at, worthy of her eye. Can any instance 
be found in a work earlier in date than the Mer- 
chant of Venice to support Nares’s assertion, that 
“the allusion was familiar in the time of Shake- 
speare ” ? J. Drxon. 

Rep Tare (2™ §S. xi. 8329.)—Like J. P. O., I 
can well remember the Dutch inscription on all 
sealing-wax in our young days (which, by the bye, 
was very superior to what is generally sold now). 
The vendors were not aware, probably, any more 
than the purchasers, that they had been imposed 
upon by some mauvais-plaisant who, purposely no 
doubt, in giving the Neerlandish inscription, put 
the cart before the horse, and thus made the wax 
bear the counterfeit stamp on the face of it ; for 
“ Wel brand en vast houd” sounds to Dutch ears 
as it would to English ones, “ Well burns and fast 
holds.’ 


“Harlem” and “ Warranted,” on the wrapper, with 


The red tape, notwithstanding the words | 


the arms of England, may very possibly not have | 


been more authentic. Had it come in with the 
Dutch William, surely the shamrock would not 
have been omitted after the Boyne ? P.A.L. 
ALEXANDER Hamitton (2° §S. xi. 285, 355.)— 
What adds to the awfulness of this illustrious 
American statesman’s death is the fact of his 
having been shot—by a deliberate aim of Aaron 
Burr—on the very spot on the shore where one of 
his sons had been killed in like manner a year 
previous, day for day. When will, then, civilised 
people comprehend that this venditation of a so- 
called point dhonneur, by its result, in many cases 
proves nothing, and that oftentimes the duel could 
very easily be avoided, and consequently ought 
to be ? England gives to the world the noble 
example of having rendered this nefarious practice 
almost obsolete. The last political duel of import- 
ance I recollect is that of the Iron Duke with the 
late Earl of Winchelsea, but that is now a good 
many years ago. The two late fatal duels in 
Italy and Spain, in which a promising young 
student and young Olozaga lost their lives by the 
most futile causes; the numerous encounters of 
late years in France and America, show that in 
this, as in some other respects, we have still much 
to learn from England. “ Nobilitas sola est atque 
unica virtus,” P. A. ip 
Wooprvrr (4" §. iii. 65.) —Some of the earliest 


| ous caves, each with its legend. 


and who resided in the old family mansion which 
had been in the possession of his family for nearly 
three hundred years (the house was more than 
two hundred years erected). The old lady was 
very fond of flowers, among which the woodruff 
was a special favourite. The country all about 
was of limestone formation and possessed numer- 

Not far from the 


| house was one called Poula Voddhervo (the foxes’ 


hole)—I write phonetically—the front of which 
was curtained with an ample growth of woodruff, 
and once every year we had a pleasant day collect- 


| ing a quantity of the fragrant herb to dry and 


| the leaves of favourite books. 


strew among the stores of linen, &c.; the starry 
circles of leaves also were cut off and laid between 
I have in my pos- 
session some such, as a folio Bible, a quarto Cru- 
den’s Concordance, &c.,in which they still remain 
and retain their delicate fragrance, though more 
than forty years plucked. Since then I have fre- 
quently gathered the plant in the pleasant Bava- 
rian woods, and introduced it to the notice of 
English friends—some of them now, alas! in the 
dust—to whom the plant was before unknown. 
CYwRM. 

Porth yr Aur, Carnarvon. 

I have heard the old rhyme more fully thus :— 
Double u, double 0, double @, e, double 7, double o, 
double f, e. 


SopriqevEets oF Reerments (3° S. vii. 49; 4 


| S. iii, 298.)—Garvie is not a Scotch name for a 


years of my life were spent under the care of an | 


old relative in the west of Ireland, whose husband 


was rector of the parish for fifty-three years, | 


herring in the usual sense of the word, although 
it is a fish of that genus. It takes its name from 
the small island of Inch Garvie in the Firth of 
Forth, which belongs to the county of Fife, in the 
vicinity of which the fish in question are taken. 
They are about the size of an ordinary sprat, and 
the sobriquet points to the low average height of 
the recruits in the Fifeshire regiments, which, 
however, may not now be the case, since recruit- 
ing has become less local. About the close of the 
last century an encampment was formed on the 
race-course at Lisburn, in Ireland. Among the 
troops assembled there were several regiments of 
Scotch Militia and Fencibles. One day a dis- 
turbance was heard at a portion of the line of 
encampment. The general in command rushed 
from his tent, and demanded of the sentinel on 
guard, who happened to be an Irishman, what was 
the matter. ‘“ Only foive of the Fifeshire drowned 
in a camp-kettle’”’ was the ready reply. 
Rvsticvs. 

“Sprecutum AvrREuM ANIME PEccaATRICIs ” 
(4* §., iii. 263.)—Mr. Greswell (Parisian Typo- 
graphy, p. 72) speaks of this work as the pro- 
duction of Henry de Hassia, and adds — 

“Cave and Wharton say this H. de Hassia was a Ger- 
man, a licentiate in divinity of the University of Paris, 
and a Carthusian monk: a writer of so prolix a cha- 
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racter, that having pro cathedra undertaken to expound 
the Book of Genesis, he scarce in a course of many 
years reached the fourth chapter, and completed as many 
volumes. Obiit an. 1428. Several of his smaller tracts 
were printed at an early period et variis locis.” 

Mr. Greswell notes an edition of this work 
printed in 4to at Parisin 1479, which is also men- 
tioned by Maittaire, Ann. Typographici, i. 135; 
and Dr. Maitland informs us that it appears, jointly 
with other tracts of the same kind, in an edition 
in folio, by John de Westphalia, which is found 
in the Lambeth library. (List of Early Printed 
Books, 1306.) It has sixteen leaves. Your cor- 
respondent does not mention the size of his book, 
onl it seems not improbable that it may have 
been part of a larger volume bound up separately, | 
and therefore never had either a title-page or 
colophon. See the title ‘Castel leans ae 
Brunet. In a list of books and tracts made at the | 
beginning of the sixteenth century, I find amongst 
others Speculum Anime, 2 fo. If this was an 
abridgment of Henry de Hassia’s work, it cer- 
tainly is a clear proof of his prolixity, if his six- 
teen folio leaves could be compressed into two. | 


r 


. 


Mitton’s Portrait py Marsuatt (4" S. iii. 
274.)—Allow me a reply toP. A. L. At 4" 5. 
iii. 95 he furnished what purported to be a cor- 
rected version of the epigram, in consequence of 
the version printed from Vertue in 2°* S. xii. 82 
being, as he alleged, slightly different from the 
original. I pointed out, under my initials, at 
4 S. iii. 159, that with the exception of P.A. L.’s 
erroneous substitution of rive tiv for rifvde nev, 
the only discrepancies I found were in punctua- 
tion, in which neither one copy nor the other was 
accurate. I have since seen a tracing from the | 
lines under the engraving, which P. A. L. has 
sent to a common friend, and which confirms all | 
I have said. The word is per, engraved in the | 
inaccurate manner I before described: and the 
only ‘other discrepancies, if such they can be 
called, between the three versions are that both 
Vertue and P. A. L. insert a grave accent over the 
penultimate syllable of avropves, which is wanting | 
in the original, and while the original has no stop 
after BAérw:, Vertue puts a period; and P. A. L., 
more accurately as regards the sense, but inac- 
curately for the purpose of a facsimile, puts a dot 
above the line, the Greek form of a note of in- 
terrogation. 

After satisfying myself that P. A. L. was not 
in possession of an unknown portrait, I should 
scarcely have thought these infinitesimal details 
worth another letter, had he not in his last com- 
munication made the surprising statement that 
his doubt of Milton’s authorship of the epigram | 
was expressed in deference to me. He has for- 
tunately afforded your readers the means of 
judging whether my words could, by the utmost 


es 


perverseness of reading, be construed into an ex- 

ression of doubt on that subject, I concurred 
in the criticism of abler scholars than myself that 
the lines are wanting in epigrammatic point; but 


| if this is treason against Milton, I am ready to 


admit that the merit I described as wanting is not 
so essential to the Greek as to the English epi- 
gram. J. F. Marsa. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


4 Book of Scottish Pasquils, 1568-1715, 
Edinburgh.) 
Some forty years since Mr. Maidment, to whom all 


(Paterson, 


| students of Scottish History and early Scottish Literature 


owe so many obligations, published, or rather printed for 


| private circulation, a small volume of Scottish Pasquils, 


which was in due time followed by two others. These 
have become so scarce, that whenever a copy, which is 
rarely the case, comes into the market, it produces a very 
large price. Since the first appearance of Mr. Maidment’s 
collection, new verses have turned up from time to time, 


| and better MSS. of those already printed ; and the result 


is, he has given in the present volume a new edition of 
the book containing the original text, which was in many 
instances inaccurate, enlarged by additional new matter, 
and accompanied by illustrative remarks and notes, This 
will unquestionably be hailed as a most important addi- 
tion to our materials for the history of those dissensions 
which for/upwards of a century affected the tranquillity 
of Scotland. The humour of the Pasquils is for the most 
part very coarse; but they certainly do not equal in 
grossness many of the verses in our own State Poems: 
while Mr. Maidment’s notes are models of what such 
notes and illustrations should be—being full of that infor- 
mation as to persons, places, and events which Mr. 
Maidment possesses in so remarkable a degree, but not 
overlaid with desultory essays on historical questions 
We thank Mr. Maidment heartily for this most valuable 
and interesting volume. 


A Pedlar’s Pack of Ballads and Songs. With Illustra- 
tive Notes. By W.G. Logan. (Paterson, Edinburgh.) 
This volume, which is issued by the same publisher as 

the preceding, is of a somewhat kindred nature. It is a 

reprint of a number of curious Broad Sheet Ballads 

selected from a large collection formed many years ago, 
and it was then intended that they should have been 
printed as the editor's contribution to the Abbotsford 

Club, The collection, which is the property of Mr. Maid- 

ment, having been lent by him to the late Mr, C. Kirk- 

patrick Sharpe, so well known for his antiquarian ac- 
quirements and artistic powers, he went through them 


| carefully, and marked those which in his judgment ought 


to be printed. The Ballads, which are upwards of 150 
in number, are classified as Nautical Lyrics, Military, 
Highway, Canting Crew, Bedlamite, Bubble Mania, 
Bacchanalian, Festivous and Sporting, Ante-Matrimonial, 
Matrimonial, and Miscellaneous, and pleasantly anno- 
tated, so that the book is really a welcome addition to our 
stock of edited English Ballads. 


Miscellanea Genealogica et Historica. Edited by Joseph 
Jackson Howard, LL.D., F.S.A. Part XI. (Hamil- 
ton, Adams, & Co.) 

This new part of Dr. Howard's Miscellanea is enriched 
with a short but very important paper from Col. Chester, 
Yontribution to the Milton Pedigree, consisting of two 
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marriage allegations bearing the signatures of Milton. 
The last, on the occasion of his marriage with Elizabeth 
Mynshull, has an interesting signature of Milton, who 
had at that time been blind for ten years. These dis- 


coveries on the part of Col. Chester are a great proof of | 


the care with which he pursues his researches—for the 
registers from which they are taken have been already 
frequently examined. 
The House of Commons : 
Practice. 


Baeaxrasr.—Errs's Cocoa.—Grarerct ann Comrontina.—The very 
agreeable Ky of this preparation has rendered it a general 
favourite. The Service Gazette remarks:—* The singular success 
which Mr. Epps Sitaol by his h pathic preparation of cccoa has 
never been surpassed by any experimentalist. By a thorough know- 
ledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a deli- 
cately flavoured beverage which msy save ws many Leavy doctors’ 
bills.” Mode amore with boiling water or milk. Sold by the Trade 








} qals in } th., § 1b., and | Ib. tin-lined packets, labelled—Jamas Errs & 


Illustrations of its History and 
A Course of Three Lectures delivered to the | 


Reigate South Park Working Men's Club. By Reginald | 


F. D. Palgrave. (Macmillan.) 

In these three lectures Mr. Palgrave, who it will be 
remembered speaks with official authority on the subject, 
furnishes in a pleasant manner a very instructive sketch 
of the practice and inner life of the House of Commons. 
The book, which throws much light on the manner in 
which the business of the House is conducted, is well 
calculated to enable every reader of the debates in the 
daily papers to understand more clearly the forms and 
pv Ah ee which govern the ; proceedings of the Com- 
mons of England in Parliament ‘assembled. 


Tue Booxworm (Brydges Street, W.C.)—The New 
Series of this curiously illustrated Bibliographical Re- 
view is now printed in old-faced type and in the best 
style which modern English typography is able to pro- 
dace. The first three numbers of the fourth volume 
already published show thus a considerable improvement 
on the preceding ones. 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particularsof Price, &c., of the following Books,to be sent direct 
tothe gentlemen by whom they sre required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 


Horreres Awnmmm. Any early editions. 
English Manuscripts. 
Fine Specimens of Old Binding. 
Portraits of Charles I. as Prince of Wales. 
Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jacks on, 13, Manor Terrace, Amherst Roed, 
Hackney, N.E. 


Paitosopny or Saanespeans. 
Saacesreane’s Jest Booxs. 
—— Senwrmants anv Siurces, by Humphreys. 
aence Saaxesrrane. 
s Hovs to Worps. 
Brata Prace. 
vectores on Postar. 
Wanted by Mr. John Wilson, 93, Great Russell Street, W.C. 















Draptn's Dacamenc ow. 3 Vols. 
ratmerarpatcat Tour. 

——— Nonraran Tour. 2 Vols 
Trrooaarmeat Anrigurrins. 4 Vols. 
Dearey's Pitts to Puror Metancnory. 6 Vols. 
Yarretc's Barrisa Fisues. 2 Vols. Large paper. 

Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller. 15, Conduit Stre et, 

Bond Street, London, W. 


3 Vols. 





Rotices to Correspondents. 


Usrvensat Cataroovs or Boons ow Ant.—All Additions and Cor- 
rections should be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museum, 
London, W. 

Oxy Postrace Sramps are of no value. As long ago as 1857 or 1°58 the 
Post Master-Generail issued an oficial notice to this effect. 

P. G. Hi. will find in our aad 9 8. . vi. vii. and viii. some half dozen arti- 
cles on“ Le style c'est l'homme 

“Vox Poretr Vox Des" were the words chosen by the - irchbishop of 
Canterbury for the Coronation Sermon of Edward lll. See“ N. & Q.' 
Ist S. i. 370, 419, 492, and other articles in subsequent volumes. 

* Unvoaroware Miss Barter.” The Latin version of this song will 
be found in our 3rd 8. v. 76. 

H. W.R. Two copies of the work by Ignatius de Jesus, Grammatica 
Lingus Persica, Rome, 1661, are in the British Museum, and one in_the 

jodieian. For some account of the author consult the Biographie Uni- 
verselle, ed. 1858, xx. 307. 

Laem. F. For an account of Brigadier John een (ob. May 13: 
a see the Gentleman's yy ow August, 1845, p. 197. 

M. E. D. A short account of St. Bacchus, an yy officer in 
he army is given in Alban Butler" ’ Lives of the Saints, Oct. 





~H Sit} Chemists, Londo: 


Da. Lococa’s Warens ror Coveus, Coros, ano Hoansensss. — 
letter received from the Rev. G. Warne, 36, Springfield-place, Leeds: 

* Whenever ia times of hoarseness. arising from cold or excess of 
public speaking, , have taken Da. Lecock’s Warens, I have invari- 
ably found relie Da. Lococnx’s Warens give instant relief to 
asthma, coupunnption, coughs, and all disorders of the breath and 
lungs. To siogers and public speakers they are invaluable for clearing 
and strengthening the voice, and have a pieasant taste. Price ls. i jd. 
per Box. Sold by all Chemists. 











Screxcz ann Aar.—A striking instance of the immense value a small 
piece of steel may acquire by the great power of skilled mechanical 
labour is the balance-spring of a watch. From its extreme fineness 
and delicacy 4,900 weigh not more than one ounce, and exceed in 
value | ,000l. most interesting little work, describing the rise and 
Bom 8 of watchmaking, has been published by J. W. Bawsow, 25. Old 
Sond Street, and the ity Steam Factory, 53 and 69, Ludgate Hill. 

The book, which is profusely illustrated, gives a full description of the 
various kinds of watches and clocks. with their prices. Ma. Bensow 
(whe holds the appointment to the Prince of Wales) has also published 

amphlet on Artistic Gold Jewellery, illustrated with the most beau- 
ti ul designs of Bracelets, Brooches, Earrings, Lockets, &c. &c., suitable 
for Wedding, Birthday, and other presents. These pamphicts are sent 
post free for two stamps each. and they cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended to those contemplating a purchase, especially to residents in 
the country or abroad, who are thus enabled to select any article they 
may require, and have it forwarded with suentenes safety. 


“ Novas & Quenras” is registered r= transmission abroad. 





\ ANUSCRIPTS to Copy wanted, 
i who writes a Clear Hand. Moderate Terms. Unexceptionable 
References.—Address M.B., care of Srorriswoove & Co., Printers and 
Law Stationers, 30, Parliament Street, 8. W. 


by a Lapy 





THE NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUS-HOUSE 
NOTE PAPER. 
Manufactured and sold only by 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
192, Fleet Street, corner of Chancery Lane. 


Manvuracronep expressly to meet an universally experienced want, 
t.¢. @ paper which shall in itself combine a perfectly smooth surface 
with total fi jom from grease. The New Vetcom Wove Cive-xouse 
Parer will be found to 3 — peculiarities completely, bein 
made from the best linen rags only, possessing great tenacity an 
durability, and presenting a surface equally well adapted for quill or 
steel pen. 
Sample Packet post free for 19 stamps. 

#e* The Public are cavriowzn against imrrarions of this incom- 

parable paper. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s., and 6s. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per 1,000. 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, Is. per 100. 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, &s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is. per 100—Super thick quality. 
TINTED LINED NOTE, oe Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
colours), 5 quires for \s. 6d. 
ea STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, or 
8s. 6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engrave from 5s. 
| two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from 7s. Business 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
Tilustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post 
free. (Esrastisagp 1811.) 





NOTES 


AND QUERIES. 


[4 S. ITI. Arnie 10, 69, 





Immediately, in 2 vols. post Svo, 21s. 
THE WEDDING DAY IN ALL 
AND COUNTRIES. 
By J. E. WOOD, 


Author of “ Curiosities of Clocks and Watches.” 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


AGES 


Shortly, in demy 8vo, 


HISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
CITY OF LONDON COMPANIES. 
REV. THOMAS ARUNDELL, 


Rector of Hayton, Yorks. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


By the 


Ready, in | vol. *vo, with fine Portrait, price 10s. 6d. 


My REMINISCENCES of MENDELSSOHN ; 
AND HIS LETTERS TO ME. 


jy E. DEVRIENT. 
Translated from the German, by NATALIA MACFARREN. 


“ Mendelssohn's letters to Devrient are most interesting.” 
he Choirmaster. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


Just ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait, 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF THOMAS, 
10th EARL OF DUNDONALD. 


In continuation of his “ Autobiography."’) 
By his SON, the ELEVENTH EARI, OF DUNDONALD. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


The Third and Concluding Volume of 


KITTO’S CYCLOPZDIA OF BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE, 


RE-ISSUE, 


Is just ready, comploting. the Work. 
a cloth, 2/. lés 


BLACK. 


Price, in 3 vols. royal Svo, bound 
; separate volumes, 18s. 


Sehbew | A&C. London : LONGMANS. 


BAKNES’S NEW WORK. 
This day, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 
ENGLAND AND THE 


with some Notes on the Father-stock of the Saxon 
By the REV. W. BARNES, Came Rectory, 


» RUSSELI 


Mk. 


k ARLY 

4. ENGLISH: 

English, the Frisians 
rset. 

SMITH, 36, Soho Square. 


JATRONY MIC A BRIT ANNIC As a Dictionary 
of Family Names. By M. A. LOWER, F.S.A. Royal 8vo, 
pp. 500, with Lilustrations, cloth, 1/. Se. 
“ This work is the result of a stu dy of ~ soma Family Names, ex- 
tending over more than twenty years.” —Pre 
London : J. RUSSELL SMITH, sa. “Soho Square, 


I ISTORY of PARISH REGISTERS in EN iG- 

LAND ; and Registers of Scotland, Ireland, the Colonies, Epis- 
copal Chapels in and about London, the Geneva Register of the 
Protestant Refugees, with Biographical Notes, &c. 
DEN N. Second Edition, greatly enlarged, §vo, cloth, 10s. 
J. RUSSELL 


London ; 


London: SMITH, 36, Scho Square. 


150 Copies only printed, 
TCHINGS 
BY THE Late 
KIRKPATRICK 
wits 
PHOTOGRAPHS FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS. 
Royal Quarto, price 3/. 3s. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


CHARLES SHARPE, 


M ORISONIANA ; 


| May 
| and of all the Hygeian Agents for the 


| ing, no poisons. 


SAXON | 


By J.80U THER- | 


SAMUEL SHARPE’S NEW WORK. 
This day, post Svo, cloth, 5s. 


of the HEBREW NATION and its 
By SAMUEL SHARPE, Author of “The 


MR. 


ISTORY 
LITERATURE. 


| History of Egypt,” 


co Works by the same Author : — 
EGYPTIAN MYTHOLOGY and EGYPTIAN 
qunamatiant. with their Influence on «4 Opinion of Modera 
Christendom. Post 8vo, 100 Engravings, cloth, 
2. THE EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES in the 
BRITISH MUSEUM DESCRIBED. Post Svo, many Engravings, 


cloth, 5s. 
3. THE NEW TESTAMENT. Translated from 
With many improvements, —_ A nemnen the 


Griesbach's Text. 
Greek than any other. I2mo. Fifth Edition, cloth, 


4. CRITICAL NOTES on the AUTHORIZED 
ENGLISH VERSION of the NEW TESTAMENT. 12mo, cloth, 


5. THE CHRONOLOGY of the BIBLE. 12mo, 


| cloth, Is. 6d. 


6. TEXTS from the HOLY BIBLE EX- 
PLAINED by the HELP Ay ANCIENT MONUMENTS. Post 4yo, 
160 Engravings, clota, 3s. 


London: J. i SMITH, 36, Soho Square. 


Just published, price one shilling, the 110th Thousand of the 


or, Family Adviser of the 
British College of Health. By JAMES MORISON, the 
rising Origin of Life and true Cause of Diseases ex 
forming a complete manual for individuals and families for everything 
that regards preserving them in health and curing their diseases. The 
whole tried and proved by the members of the British College of Health 


| during the last forty-five years. 


be had at the British College of Health, Euston Road, London, 
sale of Morison's Vegetable 
Universal Medicines throughout the world. No vaccination, no bleed= 

Remember that the blood is the life, and that vaccine 
lymph is nothing but putridity leading to disease and death. 


Morison's Pills, Powders, and Gintment, are sold by the Hygeias 


Agents and all Medicine Vendors. 


wi AT WILL THIS cos ST TO ‘PRINT? 
An immediate answer to the inquiry, and a Specrmen Boox o 
Fay wy with information for Authors, may be obtained on applica- 


R. BARRETT & SONS, 13, Mark Lane, London. 


‘NEMS.—A PRICED CATALOGUE of Goss 

J RINGS, set with Antique and Modern Gems, some from 
Poniatowski Collection, sent post-free by W. LINCOLN, Jun., = 
New Oxford Street, London. 





has introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFIC 
TH, fixed without aS wires, or ligatures; they so pe 
resemble the natural teet o be distinguished from the o: 


) R. HOWARD, Surgeon- -Dentist, 52, Fleet Street, 


| by the closest observer ; + they soatl never change colour or decay, 


will be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This me 
does not require the extraction of roots or any —_ operation, 
will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaran‘ 
restore articulation and mastication. Decayed ey stopped and ren- 
dered sound and useful in mastication.—52, Fleet Street. 


*«* At Home from 10 till 5. 


PAINLESS DEN ‘TISTRY. 


MESSRS. GABRIEL. 
(ESTABLISHED 1815.) 


NEW PAMPHLET, Price 3d. 
Free by Post Four Stamps. 
“ Messrs. Gabriel are particularly successful in their system of 


ficial Teeth, which they fix firmly in the mouth by means of an E 
Gum without springs, painlessly, and without any operation." —H 


“ Invaluable to clergymen, public orators, and invalids.” 
Court Jour 


Charges: Tooth from 5s.; Set from 4 to 20 guineas. 
London : 56, Harley Street, W. 
London ; 64, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
Liverpool : 134, Duke Street. 
Brighton : 38, North Street. 
ATTENDANCE DAILY. 
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